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GIRL:  Mr.  Brown,  what  counts  most  in  a  cigarette? 

MR.  BROWN:  Why— it's  the  tobacco,  of  course. 

GIRL:  So  that's  why  you  smoke  Luckies  .' 

MR.  BROWN:  Right!  And  most  other  independent  tobacco 


experts  do,  too ! 

MEN  like  Frank  Brown . .  .who spend 
their  lives  buying,  selling  and 
handling  tobacco . . .  know  that  Luckies 
get  the  finer  leaf — and  Luckies'  finer 
tobaccos  mean  less  nicotine! 

The  more  you  smoke,  the  more  you 
want  a  cigarette  of  proven  mildness.  So 
remember:  authoritative  tests  reveal 
that  for  more  than  2  years,  the  nicotine 
content  of  Luckies  has  been  12%  less 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  leading 
brands  —  less  than  any  one  of  them.* 

You  see,  Luckies  scientifically  ana- 
lyze tobacco  samples  before  buying. 
So  our  buyers  can  select  leaf  that  is 
ripe  and  mellow  yet  milder  —  low  in 
nicotine  content. 

For  genuine  mildness,  why  not 
smoke  the  smoke  tobacco  experts 
smoke.'  Ask  for  Lucky  Strike  today! 


iirNICOTINE  CONTENT  OF 
LEADING   BRANDS 

From  .Linuary  1^)^S  tlirou.sh  June  l')40 

Lucky  Strike  has  averaged 

9.46°;  less  nicotine  than  Brand  A 

otine  tlian  Brand  B 

otine  than  Brand  C 


20.55° 
15.55"^ 
4.74^^ 


nd  D 


With  men  who  know  tobacco  best,  it's  LUCKIES  2  to  I 


V. 


w 


DEAR   SANTA  :- 


;  fuzz  all  over  Andy's  dark  clothes,   I   know  it  shrinks  if  it  isn't 
operly  washed,  I  know  it  makes  me  look  as  big  as  a  house,  I  know  it's  expensive 


Pure  white  angora  cardigan  $14.95 

at 

MILBURN'S    ON    CHURCH    STREET    IN    EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S.  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


a 


ramauc 


tli 
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For  the  shining  silvery  hours  "after  six"  ....  for 
the  romantic  whirl  of  dancing,  dining,  laughter  and 
gayety  .  .  .  you  in  a  Brentley  like  this,  a  mist  of 
grace  and  loveliness.  These  are  the  triumphant  hours 
.   .  .  .   locked  in   your  book  of  priceless  memories. 


OF    THE    HUB'S    EVANSTON    SHOP 
THE     FORMAL     COLLECTION 

tME?#HUb 

WOMEN'S   SHOP,   Sherman    and   Church.    EVANSTOJ 


Gleaming  shirred 
lame  bodice,  billony 
net  skirt  taffeta  slip. 


!3e  ®lb  Covet  3Block 


Time: 
Delta. 


Christmas  Eve.    Girl:  Lovable  Sally  Magalhaes,  Delta  Delta 
Theme:  Merry  Christmas  to  all  of  you  from  all  of  us-the- 

Long  may  you — and  the  Parrot — and  Marshall-Field's  who 
furnished  the  fur  jacket — 
and  Gano  who  took  the  pic- 
ture— prosper.  Happy  New 
Year,  aussi.  (Exams  only 
last  two  weeks.) 
DECEMBER,      1940 
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SKIING  FASHION  EVENT  1940 

Winter  s  tale  is  told  at  Carson's  in  skiing  clothes  as  stimulating  as  the  first  breath  of  frost-bitten  air. 
They  re  colorful  as  a  South  American  birds  plumage  .  .  .  vivid  scarlets,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  for 
North  American  girls  who  fly  over  the  snow.  They're  all  fashioned  for  freedom  and  warm  as  the 
proverbial  toast. 

Blue  plaid  Zelan — finished  poplin  shirt,  8.95. 
Blue  Zelan — finished  poplin  ski  pants,  6.95. 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 

College  Shop  and  Casual  Clothes,  Fourth  Floor 


SKATING 
FASHION  EVENT  1940 


Whether  you're  in  the  beginner's  stage  or  someone 
they  look  up  to  m  the  best  skating  circles,  you  11  find 
the  clothes  that  complement  the  sport  at  Carson's. 
We  ve  a  collection  of  ballerina  skirts,  hoods,  mittens, 
sweaters  and  socks  that  are  in  brilliant  defiance  to 
winter's  dull  grey  skies.  See  them  before  you  leave 
for  your  first  whirl  on  ice. 


Red  corduroy  skirt  and  jerkin  lined  in  flowered 
poplin.  Complete,  10.95 

Green  Wool  jersey  skating  dress,  and  fleecy 
white  jerkin,  lined  with  flowered  poplin,  17.95. 
Fur-lined  hood  jacket  in  fireman's  red  o£  Zelan 
— finished  poplin.  13.95. 


CAR50N  PIRIE  5COTT  &  CO 

College  Shop  and  Casual  Clothes,  Fourth  Floor 


^^^""^Schnitzer,  Alpha  Omega  Pi 
Marge  Christophersen,  Kc 
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Well  They  Rhyme, 
Don't  They? 


Verse  or  reverse  you  will 

never   send   as   Christmas 

greetings' 


M-Ui^W 

CUi'lMAJ' 

Merry  merry  Christmas, 
Cases  full  of  beer, 
Supplies  of  Bromo  Seltzer 
To  last  throughout  the  year. 


New  Years  Morning,  1941: 
Eat,  drink,  and  be 
Married? 

o 
Gangle  gongs!    Gangle  gongs! 
Fire-trucks  on  the  way. 
Painted  red  for  Christmas — 
Or  any  other  day. 

o 
Jiugle  bells,  jingle  bells 
Jingle  all  the  way. 
Merry  Christmas  everywhere — 
Thanks  to  WPA. 

o 
Merry  Christmas  Happy 

New  Year 
Merry  Christmas  Happy 

New  Year 
Merry  Christmas  Happy 

New  Year 
What's  wrong  with  it,  it 
rhymes  doesn't  it? 

o 
Merry  Christmas  from  all  us  pixies 
down  in  the  grotto — Blotto. 


Swing  out.  Gate! 
Nick  won't  be  late, 
He's  hittin'  the  drifts 
In  a  Ford  V-8. 

O 
Most  auspicious 
Adventicious 
Ostentacious 
Greetings  to  youse! 

O 
It's  Christmas  Eve  and  the  bell  in 

the  steeple 
Is  ringing  out  its  message  to  all 

the  Village  people 
Peace  on  Earth  Good  Will  to  Men 
Get  down  in  your  cellars,  it's  the 
Germans  again. 

o 
Christmas  Eve  and  pa  is  drunk 
Brother's  blotto,  ma  is  stunk 
The  man  upstairs  is  still  in  bed 
Breaking  bottles  on  his  head. 

o 
Slowly  through  the  snowy  lanes 
Wind  the  happy  throngs 
Dragging  home  the  Christmas  Log 
Singing  dirty  songs. 

o 
I  just  want  to  wish  you  a  very  very 
happy  time  now  and  always  and  if 
you  see  my  father  tell  him  mother 
ate  the  baby. 
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ROM  THE  Correspondence  Course 
"On  How  to  Go  Insane."  Something  has 
been  bothering  us  of  late.  In  a  room 
in  University  Hall — supposedly  a  room 
in  which  the  craft  of  better  English  is 
taught — there  is  a  sign  on  the  black- 
board: "Please  do  not  bring  any  chairs 
in  this  room."  We  know  of  one  student 
of  the  finer  points  of  prepositions  who 
found  it  difficult  to  restrain  himself 
from  screaming  every  time  he  looked 
at  it. 
• 
SUGAR  AND  SPICE 

The  other  day  a  class  in  Speech  B3, 
Argumentation  and  Debate,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  thundering  argument  be- 
tween members  of  the  University 
debate  team.  Jack  Roper  was  speaking. 
In  the  corner  behind  him,  his  two 
opponents  were  displaying  obvious,  en- 
thusiastic disapproval  in  loud  whispers. 
Mr.  Roper  paused  in  his  speech.  He 
turned  politely  to  Bill  McCandless  and 
Austin  Ranney,  and  said: 

"Am  I  speaking  too  loudly,  gentle- 
men?" 


The  worthy  opponents  fairly  cringed 
into  the  floor  under  the  ensuing,  frosty 
silence. 
• 
OH  YES 

And  then  there  was  the  unhappy 
D.  U.  freshman  who  called  up  a  friend 
one  night  and  wanted  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 


BUT   IFE'RE   HAPPY! 

It  was  a  particularly  bleak  day.  Par- 
ticularly good,  however,  for  coffee. 
People  streamed  in  and  out  of  Scott 
Hall.  A  car  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
building.  A  woman  stuck  her  head 
out  the  back  window  and  asked, 

"Is  this  the  National  College  of 
Education?" 

So  they  are  beginning  to  wonder  just 
which  side  of  Sheridan  Road  it  is  on! 


BLITZKRIEG 

This  could  happen  only  at  Willard. 
A  freshman  called  for  his  date  for  the 


first  time  and  was  told  she  would  be 
right  down.  At  8:01  a  girl  came  down, 
looked  him  up  and  down,  and  said, 
"Miss  Porter  will  be  down  in  five  min- 
utes." At  8:02,  another  girl  came  up 
and  said,  "Miss  Porter  will  be  down  in 
four  minutes."  At  8:03,  someone  came 
and  said,  "Miss  Porter  will  be  down  in 
three  minutes."  This  went  on  until 
five  girls  were  lined  up,  and  then  Miss 
Porter  came  down.  She  and  the  fresh- 
man finally  were  allowed  to  leave  after 
many  solicitous  and  loud  goodbyes 
which  could  be  heard  all  over  the  West 
Quad. 


SENT    TO    DEAN    DENNIS 

From  the  back  of  a  snapshot  of  a 
wrecked  car:  "This  happened  to  me 
on  the  way  to  a  recital.  Skidded,  over 
twice,  landed  upside  down,  wedged  be- 


tween three  trees.  A  bloody  back,  brok- 
en wrist,  I  filled  the  date.  Had  to. 
Broke." 

— A  speech  Grad. 
• 

E  L  A  S  H 

Britain  announced  the  commissioning  of 
five  new  battleships  in  the  King  George 
class  (35,000  tons)  .... 

Flash Delta  Upsilon  announces 

trial  sail  of  new  waste  basket  and  broom 

by  Art  Hutchison  and  Al  Jamra. 

• 

CENSORS,  AHOY! 

Now  take  these  little  match  boxes 
that  have  been  dropping  out  of  the 
cigarette  machine  in  the  Scott  Hall  grill. 
Innocent  looking,  aren't  they?  All  baby 
blue  and  yellow.  But  READ  them: 
"Let's  be  WARM  friends.  Clinch  Coal." 
Coy  propaganda. 
• 

DEPARTMENT   OF 
UTTER   CONFUSION 

For  this  Fall  of  Fame,  we  nominate 
those  haggard  individuals  who  are  seen 
day  in  and  day  out  by  the  nickleodeon 
in  Scott  Hall  grill  desperately  copying 
the  words  to  the  current  musical  hit.  .  .  . 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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By     M  A  R  J  O  R  I  E     MILLER 
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IT  WAS  TYPICAL  of  Margot  that  she  should  pick  an  un- 
godly time  to  give  her  annual  Christmas  party.  Just  as  it 
was  typical  of  all  those  invited  to  throw  home  and  business 
to  the  four  winds  in  order  to  attend. 

The  sole  exception  stood  looking  moodily  out  of  the 
window  and  wondered  how  quickly  he  could  get  back  to 
Boston.  His  thoughts  were  interrupted  as  his  sister  entered 
the  room.    He  turned  determinedly. 

"Oh,  Clare,  about  the  affair  on  Christmas  eve.  I'm  afraid 
I  won't  be  able  to  make  it.  Be  a  good  girl  and  don't  fuss. 
I'd  only  be  a  fifth  wheel  anyway." 

She  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down  before  she 
looked  up.  "Dick,  for  three  weeks  you  have  avoided  meet- 
ing Margot  Graham.  \ou  have  trumped  up  the  most  out- 
rageous excuses  to  worm  your  way  out  of  any  dinner  or 
parties  where  there  was  the  least  possibility  of  running  into 
her.    Would  you  please  tell  me  why?" 

She  noted  that  he  at  least  had  the  grace  to  look  discom- 
fited. 

"Mainly  because  she  is  too  damn  clever.  Ever  since  I've 
been  here  people  have  been  leering  at  me  and  screaming — 
oh  you'll  just  love  Margot! — I'm  sick  of  hearing  her  name. 
The  least  of  her  many  charms  has  been  described  to  me 
thousands  of  times,  tens  of  thousands,  and  they  still  leave 
me  cold.  Worse  than  that,  she  is  held  up  as  the  wittiest 
thing  that  ever  hit  this  town.  No  party  is  complete  without 
her  sparkling  personality  to  keep  things  going.  Men  fall 
in  droves  at  her  feet  only  to  be  spurned  by  an  amused 
laugh  and  a  neatly  turned  phrase.  In  short,  my  dear,  she 
sounds  to  me  like  an  extremely  acidic  and  self-satisfied 
female  who  has  seen  too  many  clever  plays  and  labours 
under  the  delusion  that  Noel  Coward  is  her  only  serious 
rival  for  the  position  of  Number  One  Modern.  Leaving 
me  with  about  as  favorable  an  impression  as  a  plate  of 
stale  fudge.    Need  I  say  more?  .  .  ." 

He  stopped  in  dismay  as  he  noted  the  expression  on  Clare's 
face.   It  was  evident  that  he  had  already  said  too  much. 

"Now  look  here,"  he  began  hurriedly,  "You  know  I 
appreciate  all  the  trouble  you've  gone  to  to  make  my  stay 
enjoyable.  Everything  has  been  swell.  But  Christmas  Eve! 
I  want  to  be  home  by  then.  You  kno^v  how  I  feel  about 
things  like  that,  Clare.  Be  an  angel  and  let  me  off  this 
once.    Some  other  time.  .  ." 

Clare  was  looking  at  tlie  note  in  her  hand.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  she  was  slightly  puzzled  by  it  and  wondering  ex- 
actly what  Margot  was  up  to  now.  Remembering  Christ- 
mases  long  gone,  she  thought  of  the  other  odd  affairs  they 
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BACK-BAY    BOSTON    meets    Streamlined   Society,    and   conservatism 
goeth  for  a  fall  at  an   insane  party.     Illustrated   by  Frank  Sayles. 


had  been.  Come  as  Your  Favorite  Character  (She  had  gone 
as  Sappho  and  won  a  prize) — Bring  your  Favorite  Animal 
(Margot  brought  an  otter) — Come  as  What  You'd  Like  to  Be 
(More  than  half  the  guests  had  been  tramps).  But  this  one 
was  definitely  off  the  track. 

"We  are  going  to  trim  a  tree,"  read  the  precise  back- 
hand, "but  you  must  bring  the  ornaments,  and  they  must 
be  things  that  you  would  like  to  wake  up  and  find  on  your 
own  tree  Christmas  morning."  Odd,  indeed,  still.  .  .  . 
Clare  shrugged  and  turned  her  attention  back  to  her 
brother. 

"I  think  you're  being  very  silly.  There  is  no  reason  to 
shy  like  a  frightened  rabbit  at  someone  you've  never  met. 
As  for  spending  Christmas  at  home,  Mother  will  probably 
be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  off  her  hands.  She's  had  to 
devote  two  weeks  of  every  December  to  you  for  twenty-seven 
years  and  it's  about  time  she  had  a  rest.  You're  in  a  rut 
that's  all  and  if  you  don't  stay  I  shall  be  very  offended." 

Dick  groaned  inwardly.  He  had  visions  of  himself  sur- 
rounded by  scores  of  inebriated  people  all  being  brilliant. 
If  they  all  got  drunk  quickly  enough  perhaps  he  could  go 
home  unnoticed.  Thus  fortified  he  grinned  at  Clare  and  held 
up  both  hands.  "All  right,  you  win.  But  Heaven  help  you 
if  the  wonder  woman  doesn't  pan  out." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Clare  was  wondering 
what  new  sensation  she  could  think  of  to  bring,  that  would 
stun  the  others  with  her  amazing  sense  of  humour.  "What 
do  I  want  that  could  possibly  be  hung  on  a  tree?"  she  said 
aloud. 

"A  husband,"  her  brother  answered  promptly.  "Or  else 
a  little  buzzard.  They  go  well  with  trees  and  lend  atmos- 
phere too." 

"If  you're  being  funny,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  appreciate  that 
kind  of  humour,"  she  snapped. 

"Very  well,  then  I'll  remove  myself  from  temptation  for 
about  four  or  five  hours  while  you  hatch  something  more 
appropriate.  And  relay  my  pleased  acceptance  to  the  fair 
Margot  with  suitable  phrasing,"  and  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  word  looking  immensely  pleased  with  himself. 

By  the  night  of  the  party,  young  Mr.  Hollister  was  distinct- 
ly weary.  Seldom  had  he  regretted  two  decisions  as  he 
regretted  this  one.  He  stood  in  front  of  a  mirror  in  the 
hall  and  yanked  viciously  at  his  white  tie.  He  was  stand- 
ing there  swearing  under  his  breath  when  a  loud  wail  from 
his  sister's  room  made  him  jump. 

"Good  God,  Clare.  What's  the  matter,  aren't  you  dressed 
yet?"  "Oh  Dick,"  his  sister  sobbed.  "It's  that  awful  Cissie 
Mathews.  She's  bringing  the  same  ornament  for  the  tree 
that  I  am.  And  now  I  have  to  go  without  one.  What' 11  I 
do?" 

That  was  all  he  needed.  If  ever  a  woman  had  insanely, 
recklessly  and  perversely  ruined  a  man's  life,  this  Graham 
woman  had  his. 

"See   here,    dear.     You   run    and    finish    dressing   and    I'll 


worry  about  what  you  can  take  with  you."  He  walked  into 
the  living  room  and  looked  around.  An  ornate  mirror  over 
the  mantel  caught  his  eye  and  he  lifted  it  down. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,"  asked  Clare  in  the 
doorway.  "Don't  tell  me  that's  what  I  want  to  find  on  my 
tree  tomorrow." 

"No,  not  a  mirror,  but  what  it  stands  for.  You've  heard 
haven't  you,  'Oh  that  some  power  the  gift  would  gie  us,  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us'?  Not  so  clever  perhaps  but 
maybe  some  of  these  asses  will  take  the  hint." 

"Well,"  she  said  dubiously,  "If  you  think  it'll  be  all 
right.  I  haven't  much  choice  at  this  late  date.  Margot'll  like 
it  anyway,"  brightening.  "She  always  goes  for  those  subtle 
things." 

"I'll  bet,"  was  the  nasty  response  and  she  was  uncere- 
moniously shoved  out  into  the  hall. 

Everything  was  well  under  way  when  they  got  there. 
Laughter  and  occasional  bursts  of  music  to  the  theme  of  a 
great  deal  of  high  pitched  chatter.  Dick  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal his  distaste  but  it  was  a  struggle.  Across  the  room  he 
was  aware  of  the  girl  responsible  for  this  and  he  found 
himself  unwilling  to  look  at  her.  Courtesy  demanded  it 
however,  so  he   laughed  politely  and  walked  over. 

At  first  glance  it  was  obvious  that  praise  had  done  her 
little  justice.  Tall  and  slender,  blonde  and  fair,  you  would 
have  noticed  her  at  once  in  any  crowd.  Impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  so  cool  a  creature  would  surround  herself  with 
such  inane  humans  as  were  there.  Dick  could  feel  himself 
building  up  a  reserve  against  her  and  hoped  that  he  didn't 
sound    as    stiff    as   he   felt    when   they    exchanged    greetings. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  her  such  a  lady.  Her  voice  was 
neither  strident  nor  did  she  gush.  Instead  she  held  out  her 
hand  and  said  calmly  and  naturally  "How  do  you  do"  and 
"I'm  glad  you  could  come"  and  "Won't  you  have  a  drink?" 
Then  he  was  snatched  up  by  several  people,  whirled  into 
another  room,  gulped  a  most  unusual  concoction  and  found 
himself  ensconced  in  a  love  seat  back  in  the  living  room. 
Dazedly  he  looked  around. 

Over  in  one  corner  towered  a  huge  tree  as  yet  untrimmed. 

Three  tuneless  gentlemen  hung  over  the  piano  and  endeavored 

to  harmonize  to  a  jazzy  version  of  Hark  the  Herald  Angels 

Sing.    For  a  while  he  sat  and  watched  the  others  about  him. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THE        STAR 


By  MARY  ELLEN  SAMS 

Illustrated  by  Pat  Keller 
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HE  SILVER  STAR  on  the  top  of  the  little  Christmas 
tree  in  the  corner  shone  brightly.  It  shone  because  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  and  silver  stars  shine  then,  for  their  light 
embodies  all  the  peace,  and  goodwill,  and  happiness  that 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered.  The  gust  of  winter 
wind  made  the  star's   light   flicker  nervously. 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  swell  night  out,  kid." 

"Yeah?" 

"Wanta  take  a  walk?"  hopefullv. 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know Christmas.    We  could  look  at 

the  stores Lots  of  people  are  out." 

"Are  they?" 

"Yeah." 

She  turned  off^  the  light  by  her  chair  and  pulled  the  flannel 
wrapper  closer  around  her. 

"Why?"    Again.    The  silver   star  flickered  and  dimmed. 

"I  told  ya.  It's  Christmas!"  He  stamped  over  to  the 
table  and  picked  up  a  Life  Insurance  calendar.  It  had  a 
picture  of  a  church  on  it  with  the  lights  from  the  stained- 
glass  window  making  the  snow  beneath  yellow  and  red  and 
blue. 

"Get  this  today?" 

No  answer. 

"It's  pretty.    We  could  frame  it." 

Still  no  answer. 

"I  could  buy  a  frame  at  the  five  and  ten.  Would  you  like 
that?    I  could  buy  a  silver  one  .  .  .  .  O.  K.?" 

"Sure  ...  go  ahead." 

She  pulled  one  leg  under  her  and  picked  up  the  book 
she  had  been  reading  when  he  came  in.  She  looked  up  sud- 
denly as  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  He  was  point- 
ing. 

"Look   at  that  star   over  there.     It's  going  out." 

"Let  it." 

"But  I  like  it.    It's  Christmas." 

"Christmas."    She  laughed.    "Christmas  ....  Well  .... 


why  don't  you  go  out  and  walk.  Why  don't  vou  go  to 
the  five  and  ten.  Buy  a  silver  frame  .  .  .  buy  two  .  .  .  buy 
all   they   got." 

He  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room  and  this  time  the 
wind  that  came  in  from  the  open  door  blew  out  the  now 
dim  light  of  the  silver  star.  The  corner  of  the  room  where 
the  Christmas  tree  stood  was  plunged  into  darkness. 

The  room  was  almost  totally  dark  now.  The  woman  mur- 
mured, "Christmas,"  again  to  herself  and  her  voice  broke. 
She  put  her  head  on  her  arms  and  sat  there  quietly. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up,  for  the  room  was  filled  with  light. 
The  little  star  on  the  top  of  the  tree  had  enlarged  until 
it  was  bigger  than  she  was;  bigger  than  the  chair  she 
was  sitting  in;  as  big  as  the  world  itself. 

It  spoke  and  its  voice  was  full,  as  if  it  were  the  voice 
of  not  one,  but  many.  It  rang  through  the  centuries  from 
the  end  of  time.  It  seemed  to  come  from  everywhere,  and 
the  woman  listened,  for  she  could  not  escape. 

"You  thought  that  I  had  gone  out.  I  have  not.  I  am 
living  on  in  spite  of  you,  in  spite  of  forces  far  stronger 
than  you.  I  seem  to  die  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  always, 
somewhere  a  spark  of  my  light  remains." 

The  woman   lowered  her  head. 

"Look  at  me.  I  have  known  suffering — misery  far  more 
poignant  than  you  could  begin  to  realize.  Entire  races  of 
men  have  ground  me  in  the  dust  attempting  to  quench  my 
light.  I  have  known  hunger  in  lands  where  my  truth  has 
been  forgotten.  Even  today,  when  science  and  learning 
should  be  cutting  new  facets  on  the  jewel  of  Tolerance, 
much  of  the  world  has  cast  me  out.   But  I  am  unconquered." 

The  woman  looked  and  saw.  She  saw  in  the  light  of  the 
starway  an  old  woman  fearlessly  working  in  the  filth  of  the 
Chicago  slums;  she  saw  the  young  Frenchman,  Zola,  fearless- 
ly shouting  "J'accuse!"  at  the  peril  of  his  life;  she  saw  the 
aged  Polish  pianist  Paderewski  beginning  his  life  work 
over  again  when  tyranny  shattered  the  tower  he  had  labored 
so  to  build;  and  then  she  saw  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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(^YRIL  AND  BUTCHY  lived  on  different  sides  of  the 
same  city.  They  knew  each  other  by  sight,  for  often  Cyril 
and  his  governess  would  drive  through  Butchy's  side  of 
town.  And  Cyril  would  see  the  dirty  Butchy  sitting  on  a 
dirty  curb  and  would  feel  so  sorry  for  him  that  he  would 
wave.  And  Butchy,  sitting  on  the  curb,  would  feel  so 
sorry  for  the  sissy  in  the  velvet  suit  that  he,  in  compassion 
usually  absent  from  his  East  Side  nature,  would  wave  back. 
Thus  it  was  that  never  having  formally  met,  never  having 
spoken,  they  formed  a  friendship  based  on  mutual  compas- 
sion. 

Often  when  Cyril's  governess  assisted  him  with  his  nightly 
prayers,  Cyril  would  remember  poor,  underprivileged 
Butchy  in  his  benedictions.  And  often  when  Butchy  had 
eluded  the  cops  on  the  beat  and  had  sunk  into  a  pile  of 
trash  to  eat  his  stolen  fruit,  he  would  feel  infinitely  sorry 
for  poor  Cyril.  For  Cyril  had  never  a  chance  to  hurl  with 
practiced  arm  a  slushy  piece  of  fruit  against  a  copper's  face. 

Time  went  on.  Cyril  went  for  higher  learning  into  a 
private  school,  while  Butchy  was  interned  in  the  State  Re- 
formatory. And  once,  when  a  sociology  field  trip  included 
the  Reform  School  in  its  itinerary,  Cyril  and  Butchy  saw 
and  recognized  each  other.  Mutual  compassion  again  tight- 
ened the  bonds  of  their  friendship.  That  poor,  misguided 
Butchy  should  sin  against  society  and  have  thus  to  be  cor- 
rected made  Cyril  unhappy  indeed.  How  fortunate  am  I. 
thought  he,  to  have  had  such  a  sheltered  and  guided  life.  And 
Butchy,  recognizing  Cyril,  felt  infinitely  sorry  that  no  change 
had  come  into  the  life  of  his  pampered  friend.  "Gee,  but  I'm 
lucky,"  thought  he,  "because  I'm  free  to  do  things  when  I  get 
outa  this  joint." 

And  so  it  was  all  through  their  lives.  Cyril  was  very,  very 
happy  going  to  school  and  learning  his  lessons,  leading  hymns 
in  Sunday  School,  marrying  the  girl  of  his  mother's  choice,  tak- 
ing a  bank  position  of  his  father's  choice,  and  steering  far  clear 
of  vice.  And  dearest  to  his  heart  of  all  his  activities  was  his 
philanthropic  work  among  the  poor.  When  he  had  reached  his 
prime,  he  could  look  back  with  justifiable  pride  upon  his  life. 
Cyril  was  a  happy,  happy  man. 

And  Butchy  was  very  happy,  too.  He  was  making  progress 
all  the  time.   After  the  reform  school  he  went  back  to  the  old 


gang,  where  they  carried  on  their  petty  thievery  games,  grad- 
ually working  out  of  these  into  the  higher  planes  of  big-time 
rackets.  When  he  had  reached  his  prime,  he  could  look 
back  with  justifiable  pride  upon  his  life.  Wanted  in  seven- 
teen states,  possessor  of  a  long  list  of  aliases,  and  a  longer 
list  of  crimes,  Butchy  was  a  happy,  happy  man. 

Then  one  day  Butchy  robbed  a  bank  which  happened  to 
belong  to  Cyril.  Somehow  Cyril  was  killed  by  Butchy  and 
Butchy  was  killed  by  the  police.  Cyril  went  to  Heaven,  and 
Butchy  went  to  Hell. 

And  Cyril,  from  his  golden  seat,  a  crown  of  stars  upon 
his  head,  and  snow-white  wings  upon  his  back,  plucked  a 
note  of  sorrow  on  his  golden  harp  as  he  gazed  into  the 
depth  of  Hell.  For  there  was  Butchy,  laboring  in  the  heat 
and  flames,  eyebrows  singed  and  chest  seared.  Poor  devil, 
Cyril  mused.  Think  of  an  infinity  of  that.  Poor  devil!  Oh. 
how  very  fortunate  am  I. 

And  Butchy,  pausing  to  gaze  with  pride  at  the  blisters 
upon  his  hands  and  the  great  pile  of  coal  and  the  great 
red-hot  furnace  before  him,  glanced  up  into  Heaven  and  saw 
Cyril  sitting  there  with  a  bevy  of  angels  fluttering  about  him. 
He  lifted  his  hand  in  compassionate  salute.  Poor  guy,  he 
mused.  Think  of  a  million  years  of  that.  Poor  guy!  Hell's 
bells,  but  I'm  a  luckv  devil. 
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THE  ONLY  REAL  UNIVERSE 


Illustrated  by  Bob  Cowan 


c/wENTY  YEARS   IS 

not  a  long  time.  Reck- 
oned against  the  eons  of 
time  since  this  little  plan- 
et of  ours  was  added  to 
the  sun's  family,  it  is 
nothing.  Reckoned  against 
the  timelessness  and 
spacelessness  of  the  uni- 
verse itself,  it  is  less.  And 
yet  each  man  is  to  himself 
the  center  of  a  universe, 
and  his  span  of  life  is 
the  most  important  thing 
in  it. 

Certainly  I  am  no  ex- 
ception. My  twenty  years 
and  all  the  swiftness  with 
which  they  have  passed 
may  mean  nothing  to  the  [I  icl  c  li  jwI  Mc  1 1  III  Ic  VvOl  t 
world;  but  to  me  they  are  ^^q^  ^|-,g  coHegG  SeniOf 
a  universe  in  themselves,  ^^  you— that  part  of  yOU 
the  only  real  universe  m      ,      '  1 1 

which  I  have  ever  lived,      but  eternally  IS    .     .     .     . 

In  describing  them  I 
will  be  proceeding  upon  a  premise,  which  is  this:  abstract 
economic  or  sociological  forces  are  not  the  prime  factors 
which  make  a  person  what  he  is.  It  is  rather  persons,  other 
human  beings,  who,  when  he  comes  into  contact  with  them, 
change  him  in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

I  met  one  of  the  first  persons  who  was  to  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  me  when  we  moved  to  California.  I  was  still 
very  young  when  we  moved.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
sight  of  the  place.  Dawn  comes  quickly  in  the  lower 
Sierras.  One  moment  everything  is  cloaked  in  the  deep, 
dusky  blue  of  a  mountain  night,  and  then  all  in  a  breath- 
taking instant  of  flaming  orange  and  yellow  rays  the  moun- 
tains shake  off  their  night-dress  and  don  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful mantle  of  gold  with  the  green  of  the  pines  and  sage  for 
decoration.  As  I  gazed  at  this  wonder  through  the  win- 
dows of  our  train  rolling  down  the  Cajon  Pass  into  the  San 
Bernardino  valley  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  lovely.    I  knew  I  was  going  to  like  California. 


'& 


The  man  who  was  to 
be  my  first  hero  met  us 
at  the  train.  He  was  my 
mother's  father.  He  was 
not  a  big  man,  nor  yet  a 
small  man.  He  was  well- 
built  and  tough  as  nails. 
When  we  first  moved  in- 
to California  he  was  be- 
ginning his  duties  as 
foreman  and  general 
manager  of  the  big  ranch 
which  supported  the 
county's  biggest  creamery. 
That  was  in  1926;  and  in 
1939,  at  the  age  of  76 
years,  he  was  still  active 
foreman  of  the  ranch. 
During  all  of  those  years 
he  made  the  45-mile 
round  trip  between  the 
ranch  and  the  town  in 
his  car,  spent  most  of  the 

day     at     the     ranch     on 

horseback,  and  main- 
tained his  health  by  consuming  enormous  amounts  of  orange 
juice  and  10-cent  cigars.  Inactivity  of  any  kind  made  him 
restless  and  difficult  to  live  with,  but  when  he  was  up  to  his 
ears  in  some  knotty  problem  of  ranch  management  or  road 
construction  or  dissension  among  the  men,  he  was  filled 
with  a  happiness  beyond  words. 

I  didn't  realize  it  then,  but  from  him  I  learned  the 
invaluable  lesson  that  happiness  comes  not  through  the 
possession  of  things,  whether  they  are  yachts,  or  a  fine  home, 
or  a  million  dollars;  but  rather  through  the  process  of 
doing  what  you  want  to  do  and  can  do  well  and  doing  a  good 
job  of  it.  The  truth  of  this  basic  principle  is,  to  me  at  least, 
undeniable.  I  have  seen  it  work  too  often  since — in  busi- 
ness men  who  have  retired  with  plenty  of  money  but  don"t 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves;  in  students  who  have 
achieved  their  Ph.D.'s  and  felt  that  their  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  won;  and  in  everyone  who  believes  that  happiness 
is   a   static   thing,    something   which,    once   obtained,   can   be 


dttci  dll  You 
who  tells  you  this.  For  he 
that  IS  seldom  expressed, 
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locked  away  in  a  safety  deposit  vault 
and  never  lost. 

My  grandfather  knows  that  lesson 
and  has  never  lost  sight  of  it.  He 
has  often  had  the  opportunity  to  retire 
and  live  an  entirely  comfortable  life 
on  his  ample  income.  But  he  knows 
that  for  him  happiness  will  not  come 
with  sitting  in  a  big  chair  by  a  window, 
or  by  cultivating  art,  or  by  playing  the 
races.  He  knows  that  happiness  rides 
with  him  on  the  back  of  his  horse 
around  the  fields  and  trails  and  pas- 
tures of  the  Excelsior  ranch.  And  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  ride  a  horse,  he 
will  continue  to  be  active  foreman 
of  that  ranch 


At  the  beginning  of  my  fourth  year  of  school,  the  teachers 
decided  that  I  didn't  have  enough  to  keep  me  busy,  so  they 
moved  me  up  to  the  fifth  grade,  a  year  ahead  of  my  class. 
I  have  since  realized  that  this  move  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  my  life.  You  see,  physically  I  was  always  a 
year  and  even  more  behind  my  classmates.  Emotionally 
I  was  even  further  behind  them.  The  few  advantages  to  he 
gained  from  going  ahead  don't  even  approach 
making  up  for  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
personality  of  the  boy.  God  knows  adolescence 
requires  enough  difficult  adjustments  without 
saddling  a  changing  child  with  extra  burdens. 

Yes,  I  might  have  been  permanently  damaged 
during  this  hectic  period.  But,  there  was  man, 
and  what  a  man!  He  was  our  newly-arrived  de- 
bate coach,  play  director,  English  and  dramatics 
teacher,  basketball  coach,  and  ate  and  slept  on 
tlie  side. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he  was 
making  up  the  characters  in  an  assembly-pro- 
gram skit,  about  30  of  them  in  ten  minutes. 
When  my  turn  came  and  he  saw  me  dawdling  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  he  thundered,  "Come  on  over  here,  you  big  plotz! 
You  aren't  that  important!"  I  fell  in  love  with  him  instantly, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  to  me  father,  mother,  coach. 
father-confessor,  slave-driver,  brother,  friend,  and.  which 
covers  all  of  these  and  more,  just  himself. 

How  can  I  describe  him  so  that  anyone  can  get  even  an 
inkling  of  his  character,  his  humor,  his  strength,  his  weak- 
ness, his  eternal  youth,  his  age  and  wisdom?  I  can't.  But 
here's  what  I  mean:  Last  Christmas  eve  I  was  sleeping 
soundly  when,  about  4:00  a.m.  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  loud  pounding  at  my  window.  I  peered  foggily  out, 
trying  to  see  who  it  was,  when  the  familiar  voice  said, 
"Merry  Christmas,  you  big  plotz!  Get  up  and  give  me  some 
of  that  good  milk.  And  how  would  you  like  to  go  down 
to  San  Diego  and  go  fishing?"  So,  thinking  nothing  was 
out  of  the  ordinary,  as  indeed  it  wasn't  with  him,  I  got  out 
of  bed,  and,  at  4  in  the  morning,  we  sat  drinking  milk,  eat- 
ing doughnuts,  and  discussing  the  possibilities  of  driving 
250  miles  to  San  Diego  to  catch  the  7  o'clock  fishing  launch. 

Oh,  I  could  go  on  and  fill  fifty  pages  with  the  man.  The 
man   who   made   a    fair   scholar    out    of   me,   and   got    me    a 


scholarship  to  Northwestern  as  a  cherub;  I  could  tell  how 
he  made  me  stand  up  straight — for  me — and  carry  myself 
as  though  I  were  proud  of  myself,  and  thus  helped  me  get 
over  a  lot  of  my  complexes.  I  could  tell  how  other,  more 
staid  and  dignified  people  disapprove  of  him  because  he 
is  not  content  to  settle  in  the  dull  little  groove  other  people 
have  mapped  out  for  him — but  it  would  do  no  real  good. 
You  cannot  describe,  in  words,  life  itself  in  all  its  facets, 
in  its  stupidity  and  brilliance,  its  sorrows  and  its  ecstasies, 
its  fundamental  dynamic  never-to-be-downed  vitality;  you 
have  to  live  it.  And  you  cannot  describe,  in  words,  this 
man.  You  have  to  know  him.  For  in  him  are  all  the  ele- 
ments which  make  life  the  infinitely  complex  thing  it  is.  .  .  . 

And  then  Northwestern.  I  hated  to  leave  California.  I 
had  even  more  misgivings  when  I  left  the  train  at  the  Dear- 
born Street  station  and  proceeded  to  walk  two  blocks 
through  the  toughest  part  of  the  South  State  Street  district, 
past  all  the  cheap  burlesques  and  peep-shows,  to  the  dirty, 
noisy  L-station. 

Riding  out  to  Evanston  past  the  dirty,  degraded,  stink- 
ing tenements,  I  began  to  get  scared.  What  kind  of  a  world 
was  this  I  had  come  to?  Was  it  all  filth  and  burlesques  and 
panhandlers  and  chippies?  I  was  even  seriously  considering 
using  the  second  half  of  my  round-trip  ticket  that  evening 
to  go  straight  back  home  to  California  where 
life  was  cleaner,  kinder,  and,  above  all,  more 
simple. 

And  then,  Evanston.  Trees,  brick  pavements, 
trees,  the  venerable-looking  quads,  the  lake, 
and  more  trees.  I  liked  Evanston,  the  town,  im- 
mediately. But  the  college  itself,  the  size  of  it, 
the  droves  of  summer  students  crowding  out  of 
classroom  doors  and  scurrying  along  the  walks, 
everyone  seeming  to  know  their  way  around,  to 
know  that  they  belonged — I  didn't  like  that.  I 
was  a  small-town  boy,  2,000  miles  away  from 
home.  I  was  a  little-shot  in  a  world  of  big- 
shots.    1  was  scared 

But,  in  my  sophomore  year,  even  the  influence  of  friends 
at  Northwestern  was  not  enough  to  keep  me  from  succumbing 
to  the  deadly  bacteria  of  big-shotness.  You  see,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  being  an  important  person  in  high  school,  and  I  was 
a  very  small  frog  in  a  very  big  puddle  at  Northwestern.  And, 
while  I  never  reasoned  it  out  clearly,  I  nevertheless  resolved  to 
correct  that  condition  immediately.  Consequently  I  got  a  job 
on  the  Daily  Northwestern;  I  worked  hard  and  made  some  of 
the  leading  groups  in  Speech  School;  in  the  spring  I  even  tried 
out  for  a  part  in  the 
Waa-Mu  show  and  got 
it.  If  someone  even 
breathed  that  there 
was  an  activity 
around,  I  got  into  it. 
My  sophomore  year 
was,  on  the  face  of 
it,  highly  satisfac- 
tory. After  all,  I 
had  come  a  long  way 
(Continued  on 
page  35) 
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fervid   ra- 


AM  HERE  in  the  chapel  again.  I  would  have  come 
sooner,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to.  These  last  few  days  have 
seen  my  world  smashed  to  pieces,  and  I  have  been  busy  try- 
ing to  gather  them  up  before  they  were  lost  to  me  forever. 
Today  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end;  I  have  just  been 
to  the  funeral,  your  funeral.  And  now  I  am  here  because 
I  have  promised  you  a  confession.  I  shall  tell  you  what  I 
have  done,  and  perhaps  you  can  understand,  now. 

It  snowed  again  today.  All  the  evergreen  shrubs  about 
the  chapel  have  their  green  coats  trimmed  with  snow  fur  on 
this  night  before  Christmas.  We  had  snow  like  this  that 
February  just  two  years  ago.  I  was  a  sophomore 
then,  and  the  spring  semester  was  just  begin- 
ning.   That  was  when  I  met  Mike. 

I  remember  I  was  in  my  room  at  the  Tau 
house  trying  to  recuperate  from  the  several  rush- 
ing parties  we  had  had  the  last  few  days.  Sud- 
denly the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a  battered 
suitcase  was  shoved  in  from  the  hall.  Mike  fol- 
lowed it,  his  arms  loaded  with  clothes,  books, 
and  sporting  equipment — tennis  racket,  golf 
clubs. 

"I'm  Mike  Bonetti,"  he  said  in  his  blunt  way. 
"I'm  your  new  cellmate."  He  grinned  and  stuck 
out  his  hand. 

Mike  had  a  way  of  doing  things,  half-serious, 
half-cynical,  but  always  with — that  good-natured 
grin  of  his,  that  soon  made  us  friends.  Mike 
and  I  got  along.  He  excused  what  he  called  my 
"capitalistic  background,"  and  I  laughed  at  h 
dicalism.    We  spent  most  of  our  time  together. 

He  had  a  difficult  time  in  the  fraternity  house.  He  hated 
the  constant  byplay  between  the  actives  and  the  pledges.  He 
refused  to  do  even  the  littlest  things  that  were  designed  to 
keep  the  pledges  in  their  place.  I  helped  him  out  of  most  of 
them,  and  I  know  he  thought  better  of  me  for  it. 

Mike  studied  in  spurts.  There  were  days  when  he  would 
not  open  a  book,  nights  which  we  spent  at  plays,  concerts, 
lectures,  or  home,  bulling.  But,  every  once  in  a  while,  he 
worked  harder  than  any  human  I  have  ever  seen.  He  studied 
so  intensely  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  sort  of  madness. 

I  spent  the  days  and  nights  when  Mike  was  studying,  going 
with  maybe  too  many  girls.  Mike  never  had  a  date  that  I 
knew  of.  He  often  referred  with  scorn  to  my  occasional  en- 
gagements. 

o       o       o 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  I  want  you  to  understand 
how  much  I  thought  of  Mike,  and  how  close  I  was  to  him. 
That  summer  I  went  to  visit  him  and  his  folks.  I  came  to 
understand  Mike  more  than  ever  through  that  visit.  He  had 
always  spoken  of  his  family's  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
"impoverished  middle  class." 

Mike's  people  were  poor.  They  were  sacrificing  everything 
to  send  Mike  to  school.  I  began  to  appreciate  Mike's  des- 
perate earnestness  that  had  seemed  so  queer  before.  His 
school  work  and  his  future  were  especially  vital  to  him 
because  they  represented  the  sacrifices  of  his  parents  and 
their  confidence  in  his  eventual  success.  The  Bonetti  family 
were  wonderful  people,  and  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
watch  out  for  Mike  as  best  I  could  during  the  coming  year. 

I  hope  this  all  helps  you  appreciate  how  I  felt  about 
Mike  and  why  I  acted  as  I  did.  Because  you  were  a  threat 
to  Mike's  future;   I  think  you  realized  that  yourself. 

The  first  day  in  class  that  September  I  knew  you  and  Mike 
were  headed  for  trouble.    It  was  the  closest  thing  to  spon- 


What  was  be- 
hind the  col- 
lege romance 
that  ended  so 
strangely?   •  .  • 


taneous  combustion  that  I  have  ever  seen.  In  that  American 
Literature  class  we  just  happened  to  sit  beside  you.  I  saw 
you  first,  a  small,  slim,  brunette  with  eyes  that  smiled,  and 
other  very  enticing  features.  I  made  my  observations  known 
to  Mike.  One  look  and  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  you 
for  the  rest  of  the  hour.  Two  days  later  he  had  a  date  with 
you.  Mike,  the  man  who  scorned  dating,  taking  you  out! 
I  was  worried  even  then. 

You  know  this  part  of  the  story  yourself.    Mike  in   love 

was  a  very  difficult  person.    He  thought  of  nothing  but  you. 

When  he  spoke  it  was  to  speak  of  you.    And  you  know  the 

hours  you  spent  together.    I  began  waiting  up 

nights  for  Mike.    During  the  weekends  I  never 

saw  him.    Mike  had  it  bad. 

I  realized  that  his  studies  were  being  neglected, 
and  I  tried  to  make  Mike  understand  that  it  does 
take  some  study  even  to  get  through  this  univer- 
sity. He  thought  I  was  sore  about  not  seeing 
him  and  tried  to  calm  me  with  the  double  dates 
that  we  began  to  have. 

I  went  out  with  the  two  of  you  and  one  of  my 
girls  quite  frequently.  We  had  good  times,  too. 
although  there  was  a  restraint  between  you  and 
me  from  the  first.  I  guess  we  recognized  in  each 
other  the  two  natures  of  Mike  that  opposed  each 
other.  Mike  loved  you,  but  his  studies  and  me. 
as  his  conscience,  he  could  not  forget.  Still,  I 
never  saw  two  people  more  happily  in  love  than 
you  and  he. 

Midsemester  exams  were  the  turning  point.  Mike  got  D 
notices  from  two  of  his  instructors  and  barely  managed  to 
get  by  in  his  other  studies.  I  know  that  made  him  stop  and 
think. 

I  don't  blame  Mike  for  loving  you.  You  were  the  grandest 
person  I  ever  knew.  I  know  I  cannot  say  that  for  anyone  else. 
And  you  never  made  him  unhappy.  Even  after  you  two 
were  married. 

Yes,  I  knew  that  you  were.  Mike  told  me  everything.  I 
thought  it  was  foolish,  but  I  could  see  how  each  of  you  was 
trying  to  make  the  love  you  felt  for  each  other  something 
tangible  and  lasting. 

Now  that  Mike  felt  more  secure  in  your  love  he  devoted 
more  time  to  his  studies.  I  respected  you  for  the  sacrifices 
that  you  made  for  Mike's  sake.  A  secret  marriage  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  girl.  While  I  still  worried  about  the  conse- 
quences if  you  were  discovered  to  be  married.  I  soon  forgot 
it  when  I  saw  the  progress  Mike  was  making  with  his  stu- 
dies. So  I  blessed  you  both  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem.    I  had  only  one  fear. 

o       o       o 

With  Mike  in  his  senior  year  I  felt  easier  in  my  mind  for 
his  future  and  your  happiness.  Then  just  ten  days  ago  I 
happened  to  come  into  this  little  chapel,  and  I  found  you 
here  weeping.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  perhaps  the 
association — you,  the  chapel,  your  tears,  and  my  fear — all 
prompted  in  my  mind  a  terrible  realization.  In  a  flash  of 
intuition  I  knew  that  you  were  pregnant. 

We  forced  ourselves  to  be  casual  in  our  greetinss  and 
our  conversation;  but  I  knew  at  once  that  I  was  right,  and 
that  you  knew  I  had  guessed.  The  hopeless,  lost  look  that 
I  saw  in  your  eyes  then,  I  pray  I  shall  never  see  again.  I 
tried  to  say  something  to  comfort  you.  help  you.  but  I 
could  only  fumble  clumsily  about. 

When  you  started  to  leave,  you  gave  me  a  note  and  asked 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  Blackhawk  College  Co-eds  dancing  /< 
patrons.  For  future  reference  they  are,  left  to 
Irene.  Evehn.  Lois,  and  Frances. 


Miss  Lyn  Edwards  in  the  leading  role  of 
THE  WARRIORS  HUSBAND.  The  next 
production  will  be  THE  NIGHT  OF  JAN- 
UARY SIXTEENTH,  to  be  presented  De-' 
cember  11-13. 


Left  to  right:  Florence,  Willie;  Jeann 
Swanger  and  Felice  Bain  breaking-in  th 
new  nickelodeon  at  Scott  Hall  Grill- 


At  the  past  and  we  hope  not  the  last  campus- 
wide  election,  we  see  coming  out  of  the 
booth,  left  to  right:  Bev  Coffman.  Thad 
Snell.  Jack  Davidson,  and  seated.  Bill  Barr. 


Left  above,  drum  majorette  Shir- 
ley Lawson,  Gamma  Phi  Beta. 
Rumor  says  she  will  lead  the 
band  next  year. 


Typical  girl  selected  for  the  SYLLABVS 
Jean  W'iltberger.  She  was  presented  to  th 
audience  by  Mr.  Langlois.  Don  Clatrsoi 
icas  selected  as  the  typical  boy.  He  was  no 
present  at  the  night  club. 
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To  the  left,  left  to  right:  Former 

President    of    the    Vnited    States, 

Herbert    Hoover;    Franklin    Bliss 

Snyder,   President   of   ISorthwest- 

ern;    and  Pres.    Emeritus    Walter    g^.,^^^  ^^  ,,,^  SYLLABVS  at  their  night  club  held  in  5, 

D,ll  Scott  at  the  Indiana  game.  g^.„  ^ '^^  „.  j„^^  ,j„^^^  f^„„,-^p  y„,p,  ^  „„,,  c, 
business  manager;  Mary  Ellen  Sams,  Marian  Young,  I 
Salvensen,    Marjorie  Miller,    and   Gordon    Langlois,    edit 
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as  Shirley  Kessler,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  sing- 
r  at  the  Night  Club.  The  next  night  club  is 
leduled  to  be  December  7. 


At  the  first  all-LI niversity  night  club,  ire 
see  Jack  Ahlberg  and  Sue  Ray  diving 
into  some  delicious  food.  As  you  can 
see,  they  had  a  very  good  time. 


Joe  Miller  at  the  electrical  control  board  of  Cahn  Auditorium.  This 
board  will  furnish  the  literal  bright  spats  for  the  1941  WAAMU 
Show. 


¥.  W.  C.  A.  presented  pageant  celebrat- 
their  50lh  anniversary.  L.  to  R.:  Jane 
er.  modeling  1892  Afternoon  dress; 
a  Qui.st.  in  a  1910  School  dress;  and 
retta  Schullz,  stepping  trith  a  1892 
\ning  dress. 


At  the  WILLARD  HALL  formal  dance. 
Bill  Hartung  and  Myrtle  Opfel  are 
snapped  lighting  a  cisaretle  for  Pete  the 
snow  man.  Pele  and  Hill  are  S.  i.  E. 
brothers. 


Chi  Omega  Sorority  played  host  to  a  group  of  Washington  Grade  School  students 
'tly.  After  filling  them  on  food,  randy,  and  ice-cream,  these  tots  irere  taken  to  the 
irsity  theater.  In  the  picture  to  the  left  we  see  the  kids  grouped  around  some  sorority 
looking  at  pictures.    To  the  right  a  shot  of  Johnny  and  Carol  filling  up  on  ice-cream. 


}' 4CATIOy???  The  ^^unfortunales'^  u-ho  happen  to  be  sorority  girls  donl 
think  so.  By  a  ruling  of  the  Quadrangle  Association,  they  are  to  be  "locked 
Hp"  at  10:30  during  any  vacation  Ihey  might  HAVE  to  spend  here  at  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  W^'SGA  has  extended  the  vacation  dating  hours  for  the 
open-house  girls  to  12:30,  "lucky  girls.^^  Irony,  yes  plenty,  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  fete  Greeks  have  any  idea  who  heads  their  "parole  board,"  a 
group  of  chosen  alumnae.  The  girts  on  one  campus  can^t  he  dictated  to  by 
tico  separate  bodies.  The  I'niver.sity  pays  its  personnel  workers,  who  do  a 
swell  job,  as  far  as  the  open-houses  are  concerned.  Why  stop  there  "affili- 
ates?" GET  THE  LONG-PAN  ALUMNAE  OUT  OF  SORORITY  DEALINGS! 
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CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT— Obituary . . . 


By  WILLIAM  OTTO 


Jim  was  reading  when  his  aunt  came  into  the  room. 
It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  there  wasn't  much  else 
for  him  to  do.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  househokl; 
and  it  was  up  to  him  to  decide  whether  there  would 
be  a  Christmas  tree  or  not.  The  older  folks  didn't 
care,  so  he  decided  there  wouldn't  be  one  this  year. 
It  was  up  to  him,  too,  to  put  it  up,  trim  it,  and  take  it 
down,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  bothered.  So  there 
wasn't  anything  else  for  him  to  do  but  read.  His  aunt 
found  him  behind  a  magazine  when  she  came  into  the 
living  room. 

"Who  called  you  up  a  few  minutes  ago?"  she  asked. 

"Hunh?"  Jim  looked  up  from  his  magazine. 

"Who  called  you  up?"  she  repeated. 

"Oh  .  .  .  oh.  .  ,  that  was  Lyle." 

"What   did   he  want?" 

"He  wanted  me  to  go  to  his  church  with  him,  but 
I  said  I  didn't  want  to,"  Jim  answered.  "I'm  not 
going  to  my  own  church.    Why  should  I  go  to  his?" 

"Your  mother  wouldn't  have  liked  to  hear  you 
say  that,  Jim.  She  would  want  you  to  go  right  on  the 
way  you  did  before." 

"It's  not  that  at  all,"  Jim  said  rather  angrily,  "I 
just  don't  want  to  go,  that's  all."  And  then,  after  a 
slight  pause,  he  added;  "And  let's  not  talk  about  it." 

He  wouldn't  admit  to  anyone  what  was  really  the 
matter,  and  he  was  tired  of  everybody's  harping  on 
keeping  things  the  same  as  they  were  before  his 
mother  died.  He  explained  his  indifference  towards 
Christmas  by  saying  that  it  was  just  a  money-making 
proposition  anyway.  "Why  should  I  waste  my  money 
on  other  people?"  he  had  said  more  than  once.  He  did 
everything  he  could  to  appear  anything  but  senti- 
mental. And  he  wouldn't  have  admitted  it  if  any- 
one had  told  him  that  he  wasn't  genuine  in  his  feel- 
ings. He  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  really 
too  hardened  to  think  of  Christmas  as  anything  but 
an  excuse  for  a  vacation  from  school. 

He  and  his  aunt  sat  reading  in  silence  for  a  while 
when  outside  there  was  a  slight  screeching  of  tires  on 
the  pavement  and  a  violent  honking  of. a  car  horn. 

"Is  that  someone  for  you?"  his  aunt  asked. 

"I  doubt  it,"  he  answered.  He  got  up  and  went  to 
the  door  to  see.  Jack,  a  friend  of  his,  was  at  the  door 
when  he  got  there. 

"Hey,  look,  Jim,"  he  said.  "Do  you  want  to  make 
a  fourth  at  bridge? 
Howie  and  Ed  are 
out  in  the  car,  and 
we  were  sort  of 
looking  for  some- 
thing to   do." 

"Well,  OK,"  Jim 
said  after  an  unno- 
ticeable  moment  of 
hesitation.  "Where 
do  you  want  to 
play?" 

"Out  at  the  '35'. 
I    guess.     Get    your 


things  on  and  let's  rout." 

Jim  put  his  coat  on  and,  after  saying  good-bye  to 
his  aunt,  followed  Jack  out  to  Howie's  car.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  driving  past  the  large  homes  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  noticed  the  lighted 
trees  in  the  windows,  and  the  lighted  windows  them- 
selves. They  gave  him  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  but  h? 
didn't  admit  to  himself  that  it  was  because  he  felt 
rather  queer,  on  the  outside  looking  in.  It  was  the 
Hrst  time  he  himself  had  not  been  in  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

They  arrived  at  the  .3500  Club  and  found  the  card 
room  closed.  Ed  suggested  that  they  sit  in  a  booth 
and  play.  The  air  was  filled  with  smoke  and  the 
stale  smell  of  beer  that  is  always  present  in  taverns. 
On  one  end  of  the  bar  there  was  a  small  Christmas 
tree  that  had  one  string  of  lights  and  a  bit  of  tinsel 
hanging  un-arranged  on  it.  Near  the  tree  was  the 
dance-master  whose  glaring  brilliance  overpowered 
the  dimness  of  the  tree's  little  red  and  blue  lights. 

"We  can  have  music  while  we  play,"  Jack  suggested 
as  compensation  for  the  lack  of  proper  card-playing 
atmosphere.    The  dance-master  was  going. 

Jim  drew  Ed  for  a  partner.  He  was  glad  he  didn't 
get  Howie.  Howie  played  the  luck  system.  They  or- 
dered beer,  and  Jack  dealt  after  cutting  high  king. 
Howie  was  busy  beating  out  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
with  his  fingers. 

"I'll  pass,"  said  Jack,  starting  the  bidding. 
"Pass,"   continued    Ed.     Then   there 
Howie  was  beating  on  the  table. 
"Your  bid,"  Jack  reminded  him. 
"What's  been — ?"  Howie  started. 
"Two  passes."  Ed  anticipated  his  question. 
"Three   spades,"    said    Howie. 
"Three  spades?"  questioned  Jack,  surprised. 
"Yeh,"  Howie  calmly  replied. 

The  bidding  continued,  and  so  did  the  game.  Jim 
was  rather  thoughtful  but  not  about  what  he  was  play- 
ing. He  looked  over  at  the  bar  once  in  a  while,  which 
was  rather  full,  he  thought,  for  Christmas  Eve. 

Howie  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  bring  four  more 
beers.  He  passed  the  waiter  the  money.  As  the  waiter 
counted  it,  he  talked:  "What  are  you  guys  doing  out 
tonight?" 

"Just  thought  we'd  have  a  game  of  bridge."  Howie 
answered. 

"Yeh.  but  I 
should  think  you'd 
be  in  church  .... 
or  at  least,  at  home. 
Ya'  do  know  what 
night   it  is?" 

No  one  answered 
him. 

"Guess    it's    none 

a'       my       business. 

liunigh."     he     went 

((A^jitiniied  on 

/xvi;,'  :'uH> 


pause. 
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...give  the 
cigarette  that  satisfies 

A  carton  of  Chesterfields 
with  their  MriDER  BETTER  TASTE 
will  give  your  friends  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else 
you  can  buy  for  the  money. 
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'OICE  FROM  WITHIN:    "Jump  to 
no   conclusions.     Merely   state   what    is 
reported  as  fact.    Be  concise.    Let's  not 
editorialize,  now." 
Us:    "O.K." 
Results  of  above  conference  as  follows: 

Fred  Elbel  (Phi  Psi  and  N.U.'s 
drum    major)     and    Jean    Wiltberger 

(AOl  went  to  Michigan  for  the  game. 
They're  still  there  as  we  go  to  press. 

Landslide  of  pins  from  Phi  Delt 
house  to  Pi  Phi  house.  Three  successive 
week-ends  equal  three  pinnings.  Win- 
gate  and  Shinn;  Walker  and  Cra- 
mer; Lash  and  Van  Wornier.  Dick 
Baker  would  like  to  join  the  happy 
group.  Bob  Lee  has  a  few  interests 
there  himself. 

Tom  James  lB0n  I  went  to  Mich- 
igan, too.  Came  back  with  the  nickname 
"Peach-Bloom.'"  Something  to  do  with 
a  confused  Kappa. 

At  last!  The  Lambda  Chi's  hung  a 
pin  in  the  south  quads  .  .  .  the  first  of 
this  school-year.  Bob  Keller  recently 
took  the  fatal  plunge  and  snared  Mary 
Jane  Tourtellotte,  Chi  Omega.  Bob's 
social  chairman. 

Jean  Hulteen,  Kappa  Delta,  has  an 
Army  pin.  It  belongs  to  the  mysterious 
Best  Man  of  the  Kay  Whitaker-Butch 

Banning  marriage.  Incidentally,  Kay, 
Kappa  Delta,  who  was  on  campus  last 
year,  is  in  town  for  awhile.  All  Alpha 
belts  interested  phone  Gre  7987. 

It  rhymes  .  .  .  Peddie  and  Eddv. 
Eddy  and  Peddie.    P.   is  an  SAE  and 

E.'s  a  D.  G. 

Hank    "O'Brien"    Czajkowski 

(Ay)  just  took  the  bandage  off  his 
wrist.  The  whole  thing  may  have  been  due 
to  a  misplaced  "Zowie,"'  but  he  claims 
that  Peggy  Davidson  (AAA)  bit  him 
after  a  walk-out. 

Here's  a  bit  of  independence  of  spirit 
which,  we  think,  should  not  go  un- 
noticed.   Mark   ConoIIy    (AXAl    had 


a  date  not  long  enough  ago  to  be  for- 
gotten with  Marge  Phipps  ( AO I . 
Mark  arrived  on  time,  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  waiting,  and  sat  down  for 
the  minutes  that  drag.  And  drag  they 
did.  About  a  half  an  hour,  later. 
Marge  called  down  that  she  had  decided 
to  study  instead  of  going  out,  leaving 
Mark  with  no  date  and  very  little  re- 
maining temper. 

Also,  in  case  Bud  Hasse  (BQIT) 
thinks  we  didn't  notice  it,  we  are  still 
smiling  at  the  way  he  talked  so  rapidly 
to  the  switchboard  operator  in  Willard 
as  he  waited  for  his  date,  Sallie 
Thomas  of  the  three  D's  club.  We 
want  him  to  know,  too,  that  we  saw  the 
embarrassment  with  which  he  avoided 
said  operator  when  his  date  arrived.  In 
fact,  we  are  even  willing  to  inform  him 
that  we  know  the  reason ;  for  the 
switchboard  operator  was  none  other 
than  the  roommate  of  Sammy  Stoner, 
with  whom  Bud  has  been,  and  still  is. 
running  around. 

At  last  the  University  can  relax  its 
restrictions  on  women  .  .  .  Phil 
Murphy,      (AXA),     man      of     oh-so- 


many  heart  throbs  has  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  to  settle  down.  It  all 
happened  over  Thanksgiving  vacation 
when  Phil  went  home  with  Ruth  Cul- 
lus,  (A<I>).  After  all  the  leavings  had 
been  cleared  from  the  Thanksgiving 
table,  it  was  noticed  that  the  hitherto 
unscathed  pin  of  Mr.  Murphy  was  no 
longer  a  part  of  his  vest. 

Bertie  Bergstrom,  Theta  pledge, 
decided  that  Navy  Ball  would  be  an 
excellent  chance  to  find  out  what  Stan 
Donner  (which  translated  freely  into 
English,  means  thunder  I  is  really  like 
when  he  descends  from  his  throne  as 
instructor  of  her  Speech  class. 

Marion  Patten,  Delta  .  .  .  Delta  .  .  . 
Delta  pledge,  seems  to  have  brought  out 
the  unknown  quantities  of  Stu  Hamil- 
ton, D.  Youse.  Marion  inspired  the 
supposedly  uninspirable  Stu  enough  to 
make  him  unlock  the  clasp  on  his  pin. 


And 
we'll    a 


if  all   this  gets   by   the   censors. 
ve    you    some    real    dope    next 
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'Here  I  am,  Mr,  Layden,  ready  to  do  or  die." 

PURPLE       PARROT 
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Pictured  on  these  two  pages  are  the  highlights  of  the  1940  Homecoming.  Above  ai 
the  photos  of  the  winning  house  decorations,  to  the  left  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  soroi 
ity  and  the  right  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity.  The  center  left  shows  the  Alph 
Epsilon  Phi  parade  float.  Below,  to  the  left,  is  the  PARROT  float  and  to  the  rig! 
the  huge  pep-session  bonfire. 


Photos  by  Jim  Bixby  and  Bill  Cleal 
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The  Pearson  House  boys  came  through  with  a  knock-out  when 
they  took  girls  parts  in  their  skit. 


the  top  picture,  the  Pi  Beta  Phi's  paying  tribute  to  .  .  .  well  you 
id  for  yourself.  In  the  lower  photo  the  Alpha  Chi  Omega's  pre- 
iting  the  winning  sorority  skit. 


\ 


Above,  H.  L.  Wessling,  Alumni 
President,  presenting  Mr.  Van 
Etten  with  an  "N"  blanket.  Van 
Etten  composed  the  song  "GO 
YOU  NORTHWESTERN" 
twenty-eight  years  ago  and  this 
was  his  first  recognition  for  it. 


Photos  by  Jim  Bixby  and  Bill  Cle 


To  the  right,  caught  at  the  game 
in  this  intimate  pose  were  Bill 
DeCorrevant,  left,  and  Dr.  Lysme 
who  operated  on  Bill  this  summer 
for  appendicitis. 


ng  a  dance  for  the  Frolics  skit 


OFF  TO  MICHIGAN 

with  the  CHI  OMEGAS 

Throughout  the  nation  during  the  football  season,  college  sorority  and  fraternity 
houses  are  thrown  into  a  mild  form  of  chaos  when  alumns,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  visiting  university  migrate  en  masse,  and  often  unannounced  to  local  chapters. 
Last  minute  dates  have  to  be  called  and  they've  all  got  to  be  Queens  and  Pat  Ryans. 
Cots  have  to  be  whipped  out  of  storage  for  the  few  who  actually  do  go  to  bed  during 
the  "rat-race." 

For  the  sorority  side  of  the  migration,  your  PARROT  photografiher  tagged  a  car- 
load of  Michigan-bound  Chi  Omegas,  and  here's  what  the  camera  brought  back. 


1.  "Hurry  up,  it's  4  o'clock  already,"  yells  Helen  Sober, 
as  the  Chi  Omegas  leave  for  Michigan. 


3.  "Only  40  more  miles  kids,''  cracks  M.  J.  Walker  as 
the  troupe  takes  time  out  to  "coffee-up"  for  the  final 
stretch.   L  to  R:  Stacey,  Evans,  Walker,  Sober. 


.  Back-seat- driver  M.  J.  Walker  leaves  navigation  to 
skipper"  Sober  and  Jean  Stacey. 


4.  "We  want  a  bed'.". . .  3  A.M 
and  the  Chi  O  house  at  last.  L 
to  R:  Sober,Walker,  and  Stacey 


6.  A  Clawson  kick  brings  M.  J.  and  Helen  Sober  to 
their  feet.  Directly  below  them  are  Alpha  Phi,  Mary 
Lou  Cooper  and  Chuck  Lewis,  Phi  Delt. 


5.  "At  eight  then?"  Anne  Zimmer  keeps 
fingers  crossed  for  evening  of  jun  (?)  with 
bJind  date.  L  to  R:  Breneton,  U  of  M; 
Hayden,  Zimmer,  Erickson,  and  McQee. 


Photos  by  Bill  Cleal 


8.  Hash  at  3  A.  M.    Piedge  sleeps  bliss- 
fully on couch. 


7.  "No  thanks.'"  Even  Tom  Har- 
mon can't  pin  Michigan  colors  on 
Anne  Zimmer  at  the  Phi  Delt 
House  Party.  "M.  J."  looks  on 
ivhile  Anne's  date,  Jim  Crighton 
comes  to  the  rescue. 


oc 


COME  SISOW,  A  YOUNG  ONE'S  FANCY  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  what  to  give  The  One  for  Christmas,  so  let's  he  original.  Put  on 
your  tippet  and  Christmas  eheer  and  come  along  with  us  on  our 
shopping  spree.  Now  for  you  girls:  spend  a  little  time  on  your  hest 
heau's  gift  this  holiday.  Are  you  sick  of  those  dirty  pigskins? 
Brighten  him  up  with  some  gay  knitted  gloves  and  muffler  to  match 
in  sulphur  yellow.  For  the  man  of  the  hour,  we  found  some  elegant 
cashmere  sweaters  at  Field's — natural  is  the  shade.  For  the  more 
studious  type,  (or  are  there  any?)  is  Ernest  Hemingway's  newest, 
"For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls"  or  a  desk-set  with  a  tricky  little  clock. 
"Make  his  shaving  a  pleasure"  with  an  old  American  style  shaving 
set — mug,  talc,  soap,  and  cologne.  In  the  leather  line  a  genuine 
alligator  helt,  a  pigskin  jewelry  hox  or  an  ostrich-leather  cigarette 
case  and  matching  wallet  from  Carson's  would  he  most  welcome. 
For  your  play-hoy,  we  found  dress  suit  sets  on  display  at  The  Hub 
— hlue  stoned  cuff  links  and  studs  to  wear  with  midnight  hlue, 
smoked  pearl  and  red  to  wear  with  hlack.  This  is  only  a  starter,  for 
all  the  old  standbys — ties,  hankies,  socks  and  key-chains  still  exist. 


BOYS!  FOR  HER  HAPPY  HOLIDAY,  come  out  with  a  surprise 
package  on  the  25th.  Wrap  in  hlue  and  silver  cellophane  a  gossamer 
wool  scarf  for  evening  in  pastel  colors.  To  keep  your  best  girl's 
curls  intact  during  the  day.  Field's  have  white,  green,  or  brown 
bunny-fur  bonnets  and  mittens  with  contrasting  leather  fronts  that 
strike  a  new  note.  To  cinch  the  fact  that  you  are  really  the  one, 
there's  an  evening  bag  at  Steven's  of  white  lamb  with  a  tailored 
interior,  a  compact  watch  with  space  for  your  picture,  an  alligator 
vanity  kit,  or  Du  Barry's  "Little  Red  School  House"  for  that  glamour 
touch  we  all  like  to  see.  At  the  Hub  Women's  Shop  there  are  gloves 
for  all  occasions — clever  black  suedes,  sturdy  pigskins,  and  white 
doeskin  evening  mittens.  Any  of  these  would  make  a  heart-warming 
as  well  as  a  hand-warming  gift.  Is  she  a  cracker- jack  skier?  A  Czech 
vest,  from  Milburn's,  red  felt  suspenders,  or  a  studded  belt  will  send 
your  stock  up  high.  You  might  enclose  a  card  saying,  "Meet  you 
at  the  rock,"  with  a  compact  having  a  map  of  the  campus  painted 
on  it.  You'll  find  it  at  Field's.  And  to  keep  her  in  the  mood  at  the 
end  of  a  strenuous  day,  you  will  find  that  Carson's  have  some  knit 
toe  toasters  with  leather  soles  to  add  a  warm  touch.  Hope  we've 
helped!    Merry  Christmas  .  .  . 
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HOLIDAY   SPECIALS 

Loads    of    bright,    new    formals,    new    pastel    wools — just 
everything! 

$16.75  up 

Hats  .  .  .  $6.75 
CLOTHE/   FOR  TOWN  AND   COUNTRY 

NORTH  /HOR^E  HOTEL 
EVAN/ TON 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

WE  FEEL  TH AT  W AY  TOO 
Midsemesters  this  year  have  solved  a 
very  weighty  problem.  What  with  con- 
scription and  the  war  and  Christmas 
shopping,  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
gotten  any  sleep  anyway.  But  with 
midsemesters  coming  just  before  vaca- 
tion this  year  on  top  of  everything,  the 
luggage  problem  is  no  longer  difficult. 
One  or  two  suitcases  and  the  bags  under 
the  eyes  will  be  sufficient. 


OH ,   SAY  IT   ISN'T  SO  ! 

It    is    at   exchange    dinners    that   the 

Do-You-Know     game     becomes     really 

deadly.     Recently   the  Thetas   and  Phi 

Delts  got  together  for  a  bite  to  eat  and 

a  bit  of  talk.    One  particular  Phi  Delt 

pledge  was  introduced  to  a  Theta  pledge. 

"I,"   he   said,    "am   from   St.   Paul." 

"Oh,"  she  said  "Do  you  know.  ...  ?" 

"Why   yes,"   he   said,    "and   do   you 

know. ...  ?" 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  Finally, 
after  mention  of  some  numerous  names, 
the  Phi  Deh  remarked. 


"Say,  do  you  know  Jep  Knox?" 

She  thought  for  a  minute. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  don't." 

"That's  me,"  replied  he,  and  quietly 

withdrew. 


FIREMAN,  SAVE  MY  CHILD 
Mary  Hallock,  the  fire  bug  fresh- 
man at  Willard,  otherwise  known  as 
"Torchy,"  set  fire  to  her  waste  paper 
basket,  and  not  content  with  that,  set 
fire  to  her  perfectly  good  Shaffer  pen. 
The  hall  had  to  be  fumigated  with  open 
windows  of  cold  wintry  air  for  hours 
before  the  smoke  left.  From  now  on, 
we  hope  Torchy  will  stick  to  the  motto, 
"Don't  play  with  matches." 


IT    CAN  HAPPEN  HERE 

The  Alpha  Phi  jewel  robbery  will 
now  be  a  new  mystery  book.  No,  ser- 
iously, the  Alpha  Phi's  did  have  a  rob- 
bery, and  not  just  an  ordinary  robbery. 
There  was  a  note  pinned  to  the  desk 
of  the  victim,  "I  haven't  been  seeing 
enough  of  you  lately.  Stop  going  out 
with  Frank."  She  didn't  know  any- 
body named  Frank! 

•k      a      ^ 


You  Must  Meet  Margot 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
They  started  to  bring  out  the  things 
they  had  brought  to  hang  on  the  tree. 
It  was  distinctly  unfunny.  There 
were  three  pictures:  two  of  Margot  and 
one  of  Ann  Sheridan,  enough  Scotch 
and  bourbon  to  fill  several  wine  cellars, 
one  wit  brought  several  packages  of 
Bubblebaths  and  a  toy  airplane,  Clare's 
mirror,  which  amused  everyone  dread- 
fully, and  assorted  junk  from  the  wom- 
en such  as  jewelry  and  stepins.  He 
was  disgusted  to  see  grown  people  act- 
ing so  silly  over  nothing  at  all.  Margot 
had  hung  nothing  on  the  tree  as  yet. 
He  wondered  what  she  thought  of  the 
others.  She  was  still  standing  by  the 
fireplace  with  one  arm  on  the  mantel- 
piece, saying  nothing,  watching.  She 
seemed  very  remote  and  all  alone. 

Some  impulse  made  him  get  up  and 
go  over  to  her.  "Was  this  what  you 
wanted"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  noise  and 
litter  on  Christmas  Eve?  To  wake  up 
tomorrow  to  a  tree  hung  with  bottles 
and  a  house  full  of  stale  cigarette 
smoke,  glasses  half  empty  and  another 
cocktail  party  to  look  forward  to?" 

She  considered  him  thoughtfullj', 
"Don't  you  approve?"  implying  that 
it  was  too  bad  if  he  didn't. 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  whether  I  ap- 
prove or  not,"  he  answered.  "It's  a 
case  of  do  you  actually  enjoy  wasting 
your  time  like  this?  Look  at  those 
asses,  and  then  honestly  tell  me  if  this 
is  the  way  that  practically  the  only 
decent  and  sacred  holiday  out  of  the 
whole  year  should  be  spent?" 

"They  seem  to  like  it,"  she  said. 
"That's  what  they  came  for,  and  tliat's 
what  they  got.  So  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference,  does  it?"  He  looked  at  her 
and  laughed,  "You  do  well  at  verbal 
sparring.  My  question  remains  unan- 
swered.   Try  again,  sez  I." 

"Listen  to  me."  He  was  startled  at 
the  intensity  with  which  she  turned  on 
him.  "All  this  you  see  around  you  now 
isn't  something  that  just  happened.  All 
tliose  beautifully  gowned  women  and  all 
those  successful  men.  the  soft  lights  and 
the  hushed  music,  the  whole  scene  didn't 
appear  as  if  by  magic.  I  made  it.  I 
did  it  all  myself;  no  one  helped  me  or 
told  me  what  was  wrong  or  right.  I  had 
to  fumble  and  fight  to  reach  the  spot 
I'm  in,  and  now  I  intend  to  stay  here. 
This  isn't  a  matter  of  being  amused: 
it's  a  case  of  knowing  what  you  want  and 
going  directly  by  die  shortest  possible 
route  to  your  goal.  Well,  this  is  my 
goal.  This  is  what  I  want  and  have 
wanted  ever  since  I  was  first  learning 
to  distinguish  between  the  way  one  set 
of  people  lived  and  the  way  another 
lived.  With  me  it's  no  longer  a  choice 
between   shall    I   or   should   I   but  what 


age 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


will  it  do  for  me?  Make  fun  of  me  or 
be  scornful  just  as  you  wish,  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference.  In  a  day  or  so 
you  can  go  home  and  be  superior 
for  the  rest  of  your  smug,  narrow 
life,  and  no  one  will  really  care.  No 
more  for  you  than  for  me.  Any  way," 
she  smiled  a  little,  "You've  been  fur- 
nished an  excellent  object  lesson  on 
Don't   Let   It   Happen  to  You." 

"The  trouble  is  I  think — "  He  leaned 
on  the  mantel  and  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  "that  you've  been  reading  the 
wrong  books.  Perhaps  it  will  be  your 
turn  to  laugh,  but  I  don't  like  to  see 
Christmas  treated  the  way  you  do. 
I'm  afraid  I  still  cherish  the  Yuletide  as 
a  time  for  plum  pudding  and  log  fires 
and  all  the  old-fashioned  things  that  go 
with  them.  And  that  just  happens  to  be 
where  we  differ.  You  hang  pictures  by 
Salvadore  Dali,  and  my  taste  runs  to 
Currier  and  Ives." 

A  new  note  was  injected  into  the 
party  here  with  the  advent  of  a  very 
bleary  drunk  who  stuck  his  head  in 
the  front  door  and  motioned  violently 
with  his  free  arm.  "Shay,"  he  screamed. 
"There'sh  a  shwell  party  down  on  the 
next  floor  and  they've  got  a  wonderful 
drink.     'Sh   called   a   Hula,   cause  two 


didn't  you  get  my  letter  last  week: 


swallows  and  ever 'thing  wiggles."  With 
squeals  of  glee,  everybody  in  the  room 
followed  him  out. 

Left  alone,  Margot  started  wandering 
aimlessly  around,  picking  up  glasses 
and  mopping  up  the  rings  left  on  the 
piano.  Dick  stood  in  front  of  the  hearth. 
Suddenly  he  went  over  to  the  tree  left 
half  trimmed  with  bricabrac  and  started 
to  rip  the  ornaments  off.  Down  came 
everything  until  the  tree  was  as  bare 
as  it  had  been  before.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  started  for  the  hall  where 
he  picked  up  hat  and  muffler  and  put 
on  his  coat. 

Margot  had  watched  the  proceedings 
with  amazement,  and  now  she  followed 
him   as   far   as  the   doorway.    "Did   it 


take  you  so  long  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  home,  or  were  you  just  being 
polite?"  "Neither.  I  am  going  to  be 
primitive  and  ungentlemanly.  I  am 
going  to  go  out  and  get  a  few  things  to 
go  on  a  Christmas  tree  and  trim  it  my- 
self. Trim  it  the  way  a  tree  should  be 
trimmed.  And  if  you  don't  like  it  then 
you  can  take  it  all  down  after  I  go 
home."  He  turned  to  go,  but  she  called 
him  back. 

"I  want  to  go,  too.  There's  something 
I  saw  that  I  want  to  get  for  the  tree 
myself." 

They  parted  at  the  busiest  corner  of 
the  shopping  district  nearby,  and  Dick 
couldn't  find  Margot  at  the  spot  they 
had  agreed  to  meet.  Finally  he  went 
back  to  the  apartment  by  himself  and 
found  it  still  deserted. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stepped  back 
to  get  the  effect,  and  almost  fell  over 
Margot  standing  behind  him.  Her  hat 
pushed  onto  the  back  of  her  head,  she 
stood  and  stared  at  the  tree.  It  had  been 
strung  with  lights  until  it  glowed  with 
color,  and  over  all  had  been  thrown 
strand  after  strand  of  silver  tinsel  that 
softened  into  a  misty  shine. 

Dick  thought  that  some  of  its  ra- 
diance was  reflected  in  Margot's  face 
as  she  stood  and  said  nothing.  "That's 
how  she  was  meant  to  look,"  he  thought 
to  himself.  "Warm  and  tender.  Not 
the  other  way,  so  walled  up  inside  and 
careless  outside.  His  attention  returned 
to  the  box  she  held.  Still  saying  noth- 
ing, he  took  it  and  opened  it.  Inside 
lay  a  Star  of  Bethlehem  for  the  top  of 
the  tree. 

"Let  me  put  it  on,"  pleaded  Margot. 
"I  haven't  put  anything  on  yet."  "Don't 
you  think  it's  an  improvement?"  he 
said.  He  smiled  gently  and  answered. 
"So  much  of  an  improvement  that  I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  gone  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  all  the  bottles  will  be  back. 
Remember,"  he  said,  motioning  toward 
the  tree,  "sparkle  is  what  you  sprinkle 
on  things  to  make  them  shine,  and  event- 
ually it's  all  swept  up  and  out.  It's 
really  nothing  but  glorified  dust  any- 
way, so  why  bother  with  it?" 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  while  and 
then  asked  mischievously  "Are  they  all 
like  you  in  Boston?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  Dick 
said  solemnly. 

Clare  came  dragging  in  sometime 
after  five  with  most  of  the  tightness 
wearing  off.  She  saw  that  her  brother 
was  asleep.  A  partly  finished  letter  lay 
on  the  desk. 

"Dear  Mother,"  it  began,  "I'm  sorry, 
darling,  that  I  wasn't  there  to  spend 
Christmas  with  you,  but  it  will  never 
happen  again.  Boston  definitely  has  a 
flavour  all  its  own.  Will  see  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  There's  really  nothing  to 
hold  me  here  now.  And  Mother,  you 
must  meet  Margot " 


Stevens  = 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


Dance    Dress 

that  sparkles  radiantly 
as  you  whirl! 

Enchanting  dress  of  rustling 
rayon  taffeta,  sprinkled  with 
myriads  of  glittering  rhine- 
stones.  Perfect  for  holiday 
festivities  —  practically  guaran- 
teed to  make  you  the  belle  of 
fraternity  formals !  Has  clever 
halter  neck — slim  moulded 
waist — simply  yards  of  skirt  .  .  . 
wonderful  for  dancing!  In 
Hack,  White,  Red,  Blue.  Sizes 
9  to  15.    And  imagine — only  S1395 


Downstairs — State 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
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MARSHALL    FIELD 

&    COMPANY 

IN    EVANSTON 


MARIE  EARLE'S 

kit  is  made  of  mo 
and  holds  a  compact,  lipstick, 
rouge  and  comb — as  well  as  hav- 
ing room  for  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 
Black,  maroon,  red  or  blue.       $5 


COTY'S  moire  purse  kit  is  neatly 
zippered  and  contains  lipstick, 
pressed  powder,  compact  and 
rouge.  S2.95 


MATCH ABELLI'S  purse  kit  in 
envelope  style  has  individual 
pockets  for  everything.  And 
tucked  inside  is  a  lovely  crown 
bottle  of  Matchabelli's  Duchess 
of  York  cologne.  -SI 

First  Floor 


CAMPUS  POLL 


no,  DERE  SATITA  CLAUS 


/7/ENhate 

to  get  Christmas  presents 

of  ties. 

But  some  men  hate  other  things. 

Take  Ed  Meditch 

for  instance  .  . 

He  doesn't  want  silk  pajamas.  .  . 

He  got  some 

once. 

And  speaking  of  silk 

someone  said  they  didn't  want  five 

silk  scarves. 

Which  seemed  rather  silly 

to  us 

and  we  wondered  how  they  would  feel 

about 
four 

silk  scarves. 
Thad   Snell   says  he   doesn't   want   any 

more  Rover  Boy  Books 
He  has  them  all 
already. 

But  mostly  men  hate  to  get 
ties. 

They  don't  want  books 
"On  Being  A  Success"  or, 
books  that  will   tell   them  how  to   read 

other 
books, 

or  subscriptions  to  "Nature  Magazine." 
One  man   (we  flatter  him) 
said  he  didn't   want   a  subscription  to 

the  PURPLE 
PARROT 

that  he  would  rather  have 
ties. 
We  told  him  that  the  Parrot  didn't  look 

very  good  under  a 
collar. 

Which  we  thought  was  very  funny, 
but  he  didn't. 

Apparently  he  has  no  sense  of  humor 
anyway. 
Lots  of  men  we  asked  wanted  sort  of 

abstract  thinks  like 
not   being  called   for  the  draft,  or  no 
i  more  "D"  notices,  or  a  good  date. 

But  we  told  them  that  Santa  Claus  only 

carried  a  certain  type  of  stock. 
So  then  they  said 

"O.K.  we  don't  want 
ties." 
And   that's   what    makes    conducting   a 

poll  so 
hard. 


by  Gallup  &  Trot 


^, 


HEY  SAY  that 
"WOMEN  are  Difficult." 
We  believe  them  because   we   couldn't 

get  any 
women   (if  you  stop  reading  right  here 

this  will  sound  very 
odd 

so  keep  on) 

to  say  what  they  didn't  want  for 
Christmas. 
They   all    wanted   so   manv   things   that 

they  couldn't  think  of  what 
they  didn't  want 
except  handkerchiefs 
and  dolls. 

Mary   Ellen   Munger,  though 
Doesn't  want  any  lizards  from  Florida 
With  her  name  on  the  back 
Or  anything  on  the  back 
Or  even  any  lizards. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
against 

little  livestock  in   any  form 
because  while  it's  nice 
at  the  time 
after  a  while  it  becomes  sort  of  a 

problem 
if  you  know  what  we  mean 
especially  rabbits. 
They  don't  want  fancy  perfume  bottles 

with    cut    glass    stoppers    like   Marie 
Antoinette's 
because  in   five  days 
there  is  no  perfume 
only  the 
bottle. 
Or  towels  with  tatting,  and  embroidered 

aprons, 
or  sewing  kits 
Why  must  people  be  so 
optimistic? 

And  worst  of  all  are 
those   "things" 
that    people    make    themselves    out    of 

powder  puffs  and  handkerchiefs 
in  the  shape  of  little  old  fashioned 
ladies. 
You  can't  use  the  powder  puff  because 

it  spoils  the  little 
"thing" 
And  you  can't  use  the  "thing"  because 

it's  so 
silly. 

And  besides  they  already  have  so  many 
handkerchiefs? 
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THE    STAR 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
bending    low    under    the    weight    of    a 
heavy  wooden  cross.   All  this  and  much 
more  she  saw  in  the  brilliant  light  of 
the   star. 

It  spoke  again,  more  gently  now. 

"My  light  is  made  of  the  light  in 
the  eyes  of  all  who  believe  in  me  ...  . 
men  who  believe  in  good  ....  men 
who  know  that  in  forgetting  themselves 
they  kindle  my  fire.  Some  call  me 
brotherhood  or  humanitarianism.  Some 
call  me  Christianity.  But  tonight  I  am 
called  the  Christmas  spirit.  You  can- 
not dim  my  light!" 

The  star  faded  and  the  room  again 
became  dark. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened 
and  the  man  re-entered  carrying  a  small 
package.  He  unwrapped  it.  It  con- 
tained a  small  silver  frame  and  a  silver 
star  with  an  incandescent  bulb  at  the 
center.  He  went  to  the  table  and  quietly 
put  the  picture  of  the  church  in  the 
frame.  He  walked  to  the  darkened  cor- 
ner by  the  Christmas  tree  and  hung  the 
picture  above  it.  Then  he  replaced  the 
worn  out  bulb,  and  the  light  of  the  star 
was  reflected  on  the  yellow  and  red  and 
blue  snow  of  the  Insurance  Company's 
Christmas  calendar. 

"Merry  Christmas,  kid." 

She  woke  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

"I  fixed  the  star." 

"I  know."  She  smiled  and  walked 
over  to  his  side. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  she  said  and  the 
room  was   once  more  filled  with   light. 


How  about  a  job  on  the  business  staff? 


--  PND  0RI6INQL  diriitma/fdirJ/ 

DEJI6WED    bV  QN  N.U  JTUDENT 
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'Printers  to  the  Purple" 


SCHOOL -^S 
JEWELRY 

Not  only  for  graduates, 
bat  fv  all  stndeots  with 

YOUR  SCHOOL 


PINS 
$J50 

Attractive  School  pins  with 

yonr  own  dass  quant. 

SHOW  YOUR  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

Wcv  Your  School  Jei«by.  The  pcrftct  gift 
for  mother  md  girl   hicnd    A  birthday  or 

your  jchool  rmhlf. 

STUDENT 
BOOK  EXCHANGE 

George  Racine,  Mgr. 
1737  Sherman  Ave.  Davis  2717 
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The  White  Man's  Burden 

-or  thank  Park  for  the  Student  Directory 
By     DEEDEE     LAUGHEAD 


Uj  ECAUSE  in  the  year  nothing 
Christmas  first  happened;  and  a  coupla 
days  later  some  kings  gave  presents; 
and  still  later  people  began  to  have  so 
many  friends  that  they  simply  couldn't 
give  them  all  presents,  and  therefore, 
sent  their  greetings  in  the  form  of  little 
pictures  that  open  up  and  say,  "Merry 
Xmas",  you're  probably  as  unhappy  as 
I  am.   Are  you? 

Your  sorrow  is  probably  due  to  the 
aforementioned  series  of  events,  and  in 
addition,  your  present  inability  to  re- 
member who  sent  you  cards  last  year. 
Not  that  you  don't  have  just  stacks  and 
stacks  of  them  that  you  carefully  saved 
— no,  indeed;  it's  on  account  of  you 
can't  read  the  writing  on  some  of  them 
and  on  the  others  you  don't  know  who 
the  people  are  anyway.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  your  cards  haven't  come  yet, 
that  the  design  on  them  is  horrible,  that 
they  are  signed  with  your  nickname  that 
doesn't  at  all  live  up  to  the  tender  sen- 
timents expressed  by  some  gooey  person 


who  must  be  awfully  sweet  to  think  up 
all  these  cute  little  poems  that  every- 
body   knows    you    don't    mean    at    all. 

If  you  could  only  send  cards  to 
people  to  whom  you  want  to  send  cards, 
life  would  be  so  simple.  But  you  can't, 
and  it  isn't.  You  send  cards  to  anyone 
who  sent  you  a  card  the  year  before 
because  you  sent  him  one  the  year  before 
that  on  account  of  a  little  accident 
whereby  you  copied  his  name  instead 
of  that  of  a  friend  who  lives  one  story 
above  him  in  the  student  directory. 
Confusing,  isn't  it? 

Furthermore,  you  try  to  soften  the 
effect  of  the  poetry  on  a  card  to  some 
rugged  character  you  met  in  the  PAR- 
ROT office  who  sent  you  a  little  card  on 
which  he  asked  you  for  a  date  sometime 
and  you  hope  you'll  be  busy. 

Looking  through  the  cards  you  re- 
ceived last  year,  you  discover  that  there 
are  at  least  ten  of  them  unmistakably 
identical  with  the  cards  you  are  about 
to  send.  Cross  the  senders  off  your  list, 
they'll  never  know  the  difference  any- 


way. Then  you  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  your  list  is  comprised 
of  people  you  haven't  seen  since  the 
summer  you  spent  on  a  dude  ranch 
when  you  were  twelve — all  of  which 
bears  no  relation  to  Christmas  Joy;  and 
besides  they're  probably  all  married. 

Finally,  you  simply  have  to  admit  to 
yourself  that  your  sorority  is  far  too  big 
to  honor  each  member.  Cross  off  your 
sisters — you  can  always  gasp  a  Noel  or 
two  as  you  stagger  out  of  the  house 
under  the  weight  of  millions  of  luggage 
because  the  one  strong  man  you  know 
won't  carry  them,  due  to  your  presence 
at  the  Beta  formal  the  night  before. 
Relatives  are  out  of  the  question. 
They're  relatives  and  they  love  you. 

Pretty  soon  you  are  gleeful  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  one  left  on  your  list, 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  decide  how  to 
dispose  of  your  cards.  That's  not  so 
desperate  —  borrow  your  roommate's 
student  directory;  choose  every  third 
name  beginning  with  the  A's;  address 
each  card  accordingly;  cross  out  your 
name,  and  write  instead  the  name  of 
every  second  person  in  the  faculty  sec- 
tion; put  a  two  cent  stamp  on  all  of 
them — it's  all  right  to  be  philanthropic, 
but  don't  carry  it  too  far.  Next,  see  what 
happens.   It  probably  will. 


INTERSTATE  GLASS  HOUSE 


A  Smart  North  Shore  Restaurant 


AMPLE  PARKING 


Lincoln 

and  Touhy 

Avenues 


Delicious    Food    at    Student 

Prices  .  .  .  Dancing  .  .  .  Ultra 

Modern  Atmosphere  .  .  .  and 

Distinctive  Cocktail  Bar 
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The  Only  Real  Universe 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


toward  becoming  a  campus  big-shot,  and 
I  was,  in  terms  of  campus  values,  a  suc- 
cess. But  looking  it  over  in  a  more  re- 
flective mood,  I  think  I  can  ascribe  to 
that  sophomore  year  a  number  of  very 
bad  results  of  which  I  may  never  rid 
myself.  I  list  them  so  that  perhaps  it 
may  be  one  small  part  of  the  case 
against  big-shotness. 

First,  I  acquired  a  false  sense  of 
values.  I  came  to  look  upon  my  studies 
primarily  as  something  to  get  grades 
in  rather  than  as  subjects  to  be  learned 
and  mulled  over.  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely gotten  over  this  disease.  Then,  I 
came  to  look  upon  any  publicity-beget- 
ting activity  as  automatically  a  good 
thing;  I  made  no  effort  to  differentiate 
among  the  activities  themselves  as  to 
their  values  for  me. 

Then  I  developed  a  set  of  bad  habits. 
I  learned  how  to  slide  through  a  course 
with  a  minimum  of  effort,  what  to  study, 
and  how  to  put  it  down  on  exams.  In 
several  courses  I  did  not  think  about 
the  material  at  all.  I  merely  swallowed 
it  and  then  disgorged  it  on  examination 
papers,  as  undamaged  as  I  could  make 
it.  And  I  came  to  be  interested  pri- 
marily in  the  narrow  little  campus  world 
about  me,  and  not  in  the  greater  world 
outside.  I  came  to  read  only  the  Daily 
and  the  sports-pages.  Intellectually 
speaking  I  died  for  almost  a  year. 

I    have    since    observed    these    same 


"Oh,  well. 


.  .  I  was  late  to  class 
anyhow^ 


things  operate  on  other  persons  afflicted 
with  big-shotness.  And,  in  varying  de- 
grees, it  has  done  the  same  things  to 
them  it  did  to  me.  The  causes  for  it 
can  be  ascribed  about  half  to  the  uni- 
versity for  making  some  of  its  courses 
so  dull  that  activities  are  a  welcome 
escape.  It  can  be  assigned  in  part  to 
the  fraternity  and  honors  system  which 
constantly  push  an  individual  to  be- 
come as  important  as  he  can.  And  it 
can  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  individual 
himself  for  not  having  more  sense. 

I  am  now  a  senior  at  Northwestern. 
I  hold  an  important  job  on  campus,  I'm 
in  the  three  campus  honoraries,  and  I 
think  I  measure  up  to  the  popular 
standards  for  the  B.M.O.C.  as  well  as 
anyone.  And  yet,  I'm  not  too  proud  of 
that  fact.  For  I  know  that  20  years 
from  now  it  will  be  of  no  importance  to 
anyone  that  I  was  president  of  a  men's 
honorary,  or  that  I  wrote  letters  to  the 
Daily.  But  it  will  be  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  me  that  professors  Hahne, 
Schilpp,  Sarett,  Evans,  Dennis,  Lee, 
McGovern,  and  Brownell  shoved  intel- 
lectual needles  into  me  and  made  me 
jump.  It  will  be  of  immeasurable  sig- 
nificance to  me  that  my  whole  college 
life  was  a  stirring  challenge  to  me  to 
make  my  whole  life  an  educational  pro- 
cess and  not  just  to  confine  it  to  four 
years  at  Northwestern.  These  are  the 
real  things  I  pray  that  Northwestern 
may  have  given  me.  Guarantee  them 
to  me,  and  I'll  gladlv  give  you  the  rest 
of  it 


No,  twenty  years  is  not  a  long  time. 
But  to  one  small  nervous  system  in  the 
great,  restless  universe  they  have  been 
important  and  full  of  meaning.  They 
were  good  years,  years  of  snow  in  New 
York,  and  moonlight  on  the  Mojave 
desert,  and  palm  trees  swaying  medi- 
tatively in  the  Pacific  breeze.  Years  of 
work  and  play  and  books  and  ideas; 
years  filled  with  Dad  and  Mother, 
Grandad,  the  man  I  knew  in  high  school, 
and  Northwestern. 

The  red-faced  little  bit  of  humanity 
whose  first  yell  was  slapped  into  him 
by  that  doctor  of  twenty  years  ago  has 
become  the  college  senior  bending  over 
his  typewriter  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
morning.  Are  they  so  different?  Only 
in  that  the  baby  had  to  live  twenty 
years  to  find  out  what  the  college  senior 
knows,  that  life  is  a  great  cup  which, 
drink  as  deep  as  we  will,  we  can  never 
drain  of  its  richness,  its  meaning,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  human  beings  who 


^. 


MljiLiR 


omamcih. 


Swing  skirted  slip  that  lets  you 
dance — free-as -the-wind,  no  tight 
binding  around  your  knees.    Rayon 


ilk  and 
Anglaise 
waistline. 
A  perfect 

Word 


with   rich   broderie 

and     slim     '"sculptured 

Blush      rose,      white. 

Christmas  gift.         S295 

9  the  Wise:  Want  a 
new  figure?  Let  Miss  Gard- 
iner help  you  with  your 
foundation  problems. 


The  Little  Shop  With  Chi 
1630    Orringfon    Ave.,    Evanston 


live   it. 


Why? 

Yes,  darling,  I  know 

I'm  the  light  of  your  eyes. 

The  apple  in  yours  pies, 

Your  one  inspiration 

And  it  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure 

For  me  to  hear  an  affection  so  warm. 

But  what  is  that  ice  wagon 

Doing  in  our  yard 

When  we  own  a  Frigidaire? 


Here's  to  the  pictures  on  my  desk, 
May  they  never  meet. 


DECEMBER 


19  4  0 
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ALLAN  D.  CUNNINGHAM  &  SON'S, 

INC. 

ICE    CREAM 

FANCY     MOULDS     AND     CAKES 

For     Special     Occasions 

EVANSTON,      -      ILL. 

2152  Green  Bay  Rd.                    Uni.  3220 

THE  ^ 

MORTHWESTERN   STUDENT 

CO-OP 

1726  Orrington  Ave. 
Gre.  2600  Evanston 

IMPRESSIVE  GIFTS 

FOR   EVERYONE 

Type-writers 
Radios 
Cameras 
Projectors 

Everything  for  Sport 

A    Fine    New    Individualized 
Gift  Department 

VISIT  OUR  XMAS 
CARD  BAR— THE  FINEST 
SELECTION    AVAILABLE 

USE  THE  CO-OP. 

CONVENIENT  &  EASY 

BUDGET  PLAN 

^    "SHOP  EARLY  AND  SAVE"    ^ 


ISight  Before  Christmas 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

me  to  give  it  to  Mike.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  you  looked  at  me,  or  the  way 
you  said  goodbye.  But  before  I  could 
understand  the  finality  it  implied,  you 
had  started  the  car.    You  were  driving. 

At  the  corner  the  cars  had  smoothed 
a  glassy  patch  of  ice.  I  heard  you  race 
your  motor  and  saw  the  wheels  lock  as 
you  put  on  the  brakes.  When  you 
crashed  it  sounded  as  though  a  child 
had  thrown  a  handful  of  tin  scraps 
against  a  brick  wall. 

I  can  forgive  the  weakness  in  you 
that  made  you  write  that  note  to  Mike. 
It  told  him  of  his  never-to-be  child  and 
that  you  intended  to  commit  suicide.  I 
tore  it  up.  Mike  thinks  your  death  was 
an  accident,  and  he  knows  nothing. 

I  hope  you  will  see  it  as  I  do.  You 
have  Mike's  love  forever.  You  will  al- 
ways be  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
Mike's  life. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  forgive  me?  It 
has  always  been  your  life  and  Mike's, 
and  I  have  interfered  more  than  once. 
I  know  you  resented  my  meddling. 
Perhaps  even  now  you  resent  me  more 
than  ever  for  my  greatest  interference 
with  your  lives.  But  I  hope  not.  You 
see,  I  had  a  reason,  I  have  always  had  a 
reason — I  loved  you  very  much. 


The  Trouble  It  Takes 

To  Make  a  Parrot 
•     A  True  Story     • 

PLANOGRAPH  is  the  part  of  the 
PARROT  which  has  pictures  on  it.  The 
rough  part.  Mr.  Cowan,  (formerlv  Bob 
Cowan,  art  part  of  the  PARROTl' takes 
planograph  to  where  it  becomes  piano- 
graph.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
happens. 

This  fact  was  impressed  very  em- 
phatically on  Marjorie  Miller,  loyal 
worker  on  the  PARROT  staff.  Very 
emphatically.  So  Marjorie  started  out 
on  her  quest  with  firm  resolve  to  reach 
Mr.  Cowan  and  TELL  HIM  TO  PICK 
UP  PLANOGRAPH!  She  called  his 
house  all  Friday  afternoon.  No  one 
home.    The  phone  went   out  of  order. 

But  Marjorie  was  not  daunted.  That 
night  she  went  to  Cowan's  house.  There 
were  lights  on  in  every  room.  The  door 
was  open.  She  rang  the  bell.  For  an 
hour  she  rang  the  bell.  No  one  was 
home.  Obviously.  The  dog  came  out  to 
keep  her  company.  They  sat  on  the 
front  steps.  From  nine  until  eleven  they 
sat.  This  was  getting  monotonous,  but 
ALL  for  planograph!  The  neighbors 
passed  by.  Strange,  they  thought.  But 
Marjorie  did  NOT  budge.  At  eleven  she 
went  home. 

The  next  morning  at  eight,  she  was 
back  at  the  Cowan  residence.  Trem- 
bling, she  rang  the  bell.  NOW,  perhaps? 
Mrs.  Cowan  came  to  the  door. 

"I'm  from  the  Purple — ."  she  said. 
Then  she  stopped.  THERE  was  Bob 
Cowan,  looming  in  the  background.  In- 
stinctively, she  reached  for  a  Bromo 
Seltzer. 

"Parrot?"  said  Bob.  scratching  his 
head.  "Parrot?  Now  let's  see.  Wliere 
have  I  heard  that  word  before?  Where 
have  I — " 

At  that  moment,  a  fourth  party  dashed 
madly  out  the  door,  dangling  a  flaming 
toaster  by  the  cord. 

"That."  thought  Marjorie,  "is  bad  for 
toasters." 

Then  Mrs.  Cowan,  Bob  Cowan,  and 
Bob's  sister,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
fourth  party,  started  to  laugh.  They 
looked  at  the  toaster  and  laughed.  They 
looked  at  Marjorie  and  laughed.  They 
leaned  against  tlie  wall  and  LAUGHED. 
Marjorie  could  stand  it  no  longer.  To 
H  .  .  .  with  the  PARROT!  She  had 
her  own  reputation  to  think  of.  She 
turned  and  ran.  She  ran  down  the 
street  and  all  tlie  way  home.  (Two 
blocks)  PARROT  or  no  PARROT,  she 
had  always  heard  that  Dunning  was  in 
Irving  Park,  but — 

All's  well,  however,  for  planograph 
and  Mr.  Cowan  did  eventually  get  to- 
gether. Marjorie  did  not  come  near 
the  PARROT  office  for  quite  a  while. 
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THE 

MOHNINC 
AFTER 


PLAN  AN  EVENING  to  suit  your 
mood.  If  you're  scintillating  and  the 
date  is  feeling  brilliant  too,  go  to  the 
Town  House.  Modernistic  stuff,  like  in 
the  movies.  Ghoulish  light,  glass  bricks, 
and  a  fireplace.  No  dancing.  Just  repar- 
tee.  On  Sheridan  Road  in  Rogers  Park. 

Or  perhaps  you  feel  like  falling  in 
love.  In  which  case,  take  the  advice  of 
a  certain  Phi  Delt  and  go  to  Le  Petit 
Gourmet,  619  N.  Michigan.  Restaurant 
and  bar,  with  music  and  atmosphere. 
It's  in  the  Italian  Court.  The  dinners 
are  reported  as  excellent. 

Or  you're  both  rather  slap-happy,  all 
dressed  up,  and  feeling  like  a  mild  tear. 
Hie  yourselves  to  Ricardo's  on  Rush 
Street  near  the  bridge  ...  as  far  south 
as  you  can  go  on  Rush.  Food  and  drinks 
and  singing  waiters,  singing  celebrities, 
and  Ricardo  himself.  His  reputation  as 
an  individual  is  quote  fascinating,  dash- 
ing, married  but  French  so  it  makes  no 
difference  unquote.  Much  to  be  found 
there. 


'iut  darling,  don't  you  trust  me: 


Then  again,  perhaps  you're  movie- 
mad.  And  perhaps  the  movie  you're 
dying  to  see  is  at  the  Chicago  Theatre. 
Go  see  it,  then  traipse  one  door  south 
to  the  Capitol  Bar.  There's  a  Negro 
pianist  there  that's  plenty  good.  Also 
you'll  find  your  downtown  campus 
friends. 

Or  you  may  be  nostalgic.  Long  for 
the  food  you  eat  at  home  and  all  that. 
Try  Sally's  on  Skokie.  They  have  waf- 
fles. Used  to  be  at  4650  Sheridan.  In 
fact,  was  there  for  twenty  years.  Re- 
member the  place? 

Or  she  wants  to  see  the  city  and  write 
home  about  it.  Try  the  cocktail  lounge 
at  the  Stratosphere  Club,  atop  the  Purol 
Building. 

But  then,  you  may  just  be  wearing 
sports  clothes  and  feeling  energetic.  Call 
up  Bowling  Moderne,  which  we've 
praised  before,  south  of  Howard  Street, 
and  make  a  reservation  for  an  alley. 
Tap  room  to  wait  in,  if  you  wish,  or 
you  can  sit  in  auditorium  chairs  well 
iDack  of  the  foul  line,  and  watch  the 
crowd.  Thirty-two  sound-proofed  alleys. 
Belle-hops  in  satin  slacks  bring  refresh- 
ments as  ordered.  Incidentally,  there's 
a  nickelodeon  in  the  bar. 

Date  may  like  peculiar  food  and 
drink.  Suggest  the  Bar  of  Music  while 
you're  near  Howard  Street.  Order  a 
Shark's  Tooth,  or  a  Zambie,  or  a  Vicious 
Virgin,  or  any  of  numerous  other  con- 
coctions. Music  by  quartet  at  present, 
instrumental  and  vocal. 

Maybe  you  yearn  for  Chinatown  and 
don't  want  to  go  way  down  there.  Sub- 
stitute the  Limehouse,  also  on  Howard. 
Orientals  and  Egg  Foo  Yung.  The  fried 
rice  is  superb.  And  Egg  F.  Y.  is  some- 
thing to  eat. 

Ourselves,  we're  in  a  moody  mood. 
So  we  quickly  go  to  El  Gaucho  and  re- 
quest Perfidia  on  the  organ.  Perfidia 
means  "tonight."  (We  think  it  does,  any- 
way, that's  what  we  were  told.)  Where 
are  you  going  tonight? 


HIS  SMELLY  PIPE  WAS 
OVER-RIPE- 

but  he's  out  oj  the  dog  house  now! 


"OUTYOU  GO,  PETER!  I  won  t  mar- 
ry a  human  smoke-screen  !  WhereM 
you  get  that  tobacco  anyway  — in  a 
fire  sale?  Snap  out  of  it!  Switch  to 
a  miltl  and  fragrant  blend." 


PIPE  AT  A  WEDDING?  Sure!  Pele 
made  such  a  hit  with  his  mild, 
grand  smelling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
hurley  blend  that  even  his  mother- 
in-law  smiled  her  approval! 


DECEMBER,        1940 
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OF 
COURSE 

GO 

To    the 

VILLA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

The  Rendezvous  for 
Northwestern 
Men  and  Coeds 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


Christmas  Spirit 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

on,    starting   back   to   the   bar.     "But    I 
know  where   I'd  be   if   I  wasn't  work- 


Jim  deah  and  bid  a  diamond. 

He  was  looking  over  at  the  next  booth 
where  a  young  couple  his  age  was  sit- 
ting. They  had  just  come  in  a  few  min- 
utes before.  He  wondered  why  those  two 
were  in  a  place  like  this.  Who  would 
bring  a  date  here  on  Christmas  Eve? 
They  each  had  a  drink;  and  when  they 
finished  them,  they  got  up  and  danced. 
They  looked  very  deeply  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  danced  through  the 
musicless  moments  when  the  records 
were  changing.  After  Jim  had  been 
watching  them  off  and  on  for  almost 
an  hour,  they  concentrated  very  heavily 
on  going  out  the  door.  They  had  a  bit 
of  difficulty. 

"We  only  have  to  make  two,"  Ed  re- 
minded Jim. 

Jim  raised  Ed's  heart  bid.  Being 
dummy,  he  lit  a  cigaret  and  glanced 
over  at  the  twenty-six  girl.  He  began 
to  wonder  what  kind  of  a  life  she  led. 
All  she  did  was  sit  there  and  take 
peoples'  losing  scores.  He  wondered 
if  there  was  any  fun  in  watching  people 
lose.  He  wondered,  too,  if  she  was 
there  by  choice.  The  other  people  that 
came  into  the  place  did  so  because  they 
wanted  to.  He  wondered  if  she  didn't 
want  to  be  some  place  else  tonight. 
Maybe  she  would  like  to  be  home. 

"Well,  you  made  it,"  Howie  re- 
marked, booming  his  elbow  against  the 


hack  of  the  booth  as  Ed  took  in  the  last 
trick. 

"Yeh,  just,"  Ed  sighed,  rather 
pleased.  "You  didn't  have  much  of  a 
raise,   Jim." 

"We  only  needed  two,  and  you  had 
to  play  it."  said  Jim,  rather  uninterest- 
ed. 

"This  has  sure  been  our  lucky  night," 
laughed  Ed.    "What  time  is  it?" 

"Jesus  Christ!"  Howie  shouted.  "It's 
almost  one-thirty.  I  better  get  home. 
My  folks  think  I'm  at  church  with  you 
guys." 

The  twenty-six  girl  glanced  over  at 
the  noise  but  turned  back  to  her  game. 
Jim  looked  rather  queerlv  at  Howie. 

"Yeh,  let's  get  out  of  this  place,"  he 
said. 


"What  lovely  antique  furniture !  I  won- 
der where  Mrs.  Smith  got  that  huge 
old  chest?" 

"Well,  they  tell  me  her  mother  was  the 
same  way." 

— Awgwan 

SORORITY  GIRL:  I  think  it's  posi- 
tively disgusting  the  way  those  fellows 
in  the  fraternity  house  across  the  street 
give  a  show  every  night  before  they  go 
to  bed. 

ROOMMATE:  But  looking  down 
from  the  window  I  didn't  see  anything. 

GIRL:  I  know,  not  from  there.  But 
put  this  chair  on  the  desk,  get  on  it  and 
lean  way  out  to  the  left  and  tell  me  what 
you  see. 

— Battalion 
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'Beans  again.  Joe?" 

PURPLE        PARROT 


CHRISTMAS -FUTURE    TENSE 


By  Ruth  Imler 
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'LD  GRANDFATHER  Holley  ad- 
justed his  rejuvenated  eyes,  and  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  news  being  flashed 
on  his  television  set.  But  somehow,  even 
after  taking  his  tobacco  capsule,  he 
couldn't  get  settled.  He  kept  thinking 
about  the  good  old  days. 

A  young  man — a  sopohmore  at  col- 
lege— he  had  given  Margaret,  rather 
timidly,  five  pairs  of  Nylon  hose.  Her 
gift,  a  transparent,  flexible  belt  and  sus- 
pender set.  They  were  pinned,  of  course. 
She  had  gone  home  to  New  York  where 
he  called  her  long  distance  to  wish  her 
a  Merry  Christmas —  Reluctantly,  he 
had  taken  his  kid  brother  down  to  the 
big  department  store  where  Santa  Claus 
sat  in  his  airplane.  The  kid  didn't  be- 
lieve the  old  bull  about  Santa,  but  he 
sure  did  get  a  kick  out  of  the  surprise 
package  which  was  a  reward  for  touring 
the  airplane,  talking  to  Santa, — and 
paying  twenty-five  cents.  And  Christmas 
Eve — the  whole  family  decorating  the 
silver-dipped  tree — all  blue  lights — how 
pretty  it  was — and  the  fun  they  all  had 
going  to  a  double-feature  movie  Christ- 
mas afternoon.  Those  were  the  good  old 
days. 

His  reminiscing  came  to  a  stop  as  his 
grandson  began  to  talk  at  his  elbow. 
"Say,  Robert,  (grandparents  were  never 
called  such  now,  year  2000)  how  long 
do  you  suppose  it  will  be  before  Santa 
will  come  on  the  rocket  ship?  I  thought 
I  heard  it  just  a  second  ago.  Do  you 
think  he  w-ill  bring  me  an  electric  sling- 
shot?" 

"There,  now,"  said  Grandfather  Hol- 
ley, secretly  smiling,  as  he  thought  that 
with  all  their  progress  they  were  still 
trying  to  keep  up  the  perpetual  lie  of 
Santa  Claus,  "You  be  a  good  boy,  take 
your  sleep  capsule  and  S.  C.  will  be 
here  in  just  a  minute."  Sonny  ran  to  his 
mother  who  gave  him  his  sleep  capsule 
which,  after  only  twenty  minutes  of 
drowsiness,  equaled  eight  hours  of  sleep. 


Now  that  sonny  was  gone,  grandfather 
resumed  his  reverie —  But  this  time  he 
didn't  get  any  farther  than  kissing  Mar- 
garet under  the  misteltoe — for  there  was 
his  other  grandson,  William,  who  was  a 
sophomore  at  college. 

"Hey,  Bob,  should  I  get  Bunny  a 
sophisticated  or  a  wistful  expression  for 
Christmas?  She  wants  both,  but  they 
cost  plenty.  Heck,  I  don't  see  what  girls 
want  with  such  things.  But  it's  the  style. 
Ma  Fixit  has  invented  a  new  make-up 
which  is  in  the  form  of  expressions  for 
the  face.  And  she  can't  make  up  her 
mind  which  one  she  wants,  I  suppose 
ril  have  to  get  her  both.  Robert,  do  you 
suppose  you  could  loan  me  a  couple  of 
bucks — say  until  the  first  of  January?" 

The  financial  condition  of  the  young 
is  still  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was 
in  my  day,  mused  Grandfather  Holley, 
and  gave  him  five  dollars. 

Peace,  at  last.  But  no,  there  was  his 
daughter  with  the  Christmas  dinner. 
"Here,  dad,"  she  said  and  gave  him  four 
capsules,  "One  turkey,  one  potato,  one 
all-vegetable,  and  one  mince  pie." 

"This  is  one  instance  where  we  have 
made  progress,"  commented  the  old 
man,  "people  now-a-days  don't  have  in- 
digestion resulting  from  over  indulgence 
during  holidays." 

All  the  same,  he  thought,  if  I  could 
only  just  smell  a  turkey — 

This  car  has  been  around  more  curves 
than  a  bath  towel  in  a  sorority  house. 

You  kissed  and  told, 
But  tliat's  all  right— 
The  man  you  told 
Called  up  last  night. 

Irate  father:  (at  three  a.m.)  Young 
man,  what  do  you  mean  bringing  my 
daughter  in  at  this  hour? 

Joe  College:    I  have  a  class  at  eight. 


Christmas 
Photographs 


The   Ideal  Gift- 
It   is   personal 


Special   Rates 

To  faculty  and  students 
3—6x8  Buff   $10.00 


Eugene  L.  Ray 

Northwestern 
Official  Photographer 


1606  Chicago  Av 
Uni.   2238 


WE'LL  GIVE  YOU  THE  KIND  OF 

HAIRCUT 

You  Want 

MANICURE 

CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 


The  IDEAL 

Christmas   Gift 

A   CAMERA 

OR  AN  ACCESSORY 

Jacobs&  Jensen 

1724  SHERMAN  AVENUE 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 

Cre.  2220 

DECEMBER 
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MADE  FROM  YOUR 
OWN  SNAPSHOTS 

This  year  send  a  Christmas 
greeting  card  made  from  one  of 
your  own  snapshots.  Simply 
bring  in  the  negative  of  the 
snapshot  you  choose  and  let  us 
do  the  rest.  We've  many  appro- 
priate sentiments  and  wide  as- 
sortment of  cards  with  en- 
velopes to  match.  Prices  reason- 
able. Place  your  order  with  us 
now. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854   Sherman   Avenue 
Evanston,   Illinois 


For  the  Holiday  Formals 

"Sav  it  with  Flowers" 

John   Plodzien 

Florists  &  Greenhouses 


Phone  SHEldrake  2230 

1836  Peterson  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Flowers  for  Occasion 


Formal  corsages  our  specially. 

Group  discounts  to  Fraternities 

and   Sororities 


S^eleci — 

Your  Christmas  ^ifts  of 
Jewelry  before  you  go 
home 

at 

Lee  ]\elsDn 

Jeweler 
1626  Orrington  Ave.  Uni  0461 


NEED  MONEY? 
SPRUCE  UP! 

Grow  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

in  your  spare  time. 

in  your  back  yard. 

in  your  hair. 

in  your  mother-in-law. 
(Note:  Trees  are  nice  things  to  have, 
and  besides,  a  mans  best  friend  is 
his  dog.) 

PAID  ADV.    (see   below) 


c^, 


END  $2.00  FOR  FIFTY  SEEDS  of 
the  variety  fakosis  dontgrowsis.  This 
startling,  if  not  completely  absurd,  offer 
will  be  positively  withdrawn  after  De- 
cember, 19.50,  and  so  you  must  act 
quickly  if  you  are  to  be  considered. 

Sell  each  full-grown  tree  for  from 
one  to  two  dollars.  If  you  do,  you're 
making  money  hand-over-fist.  If  you 
don't,  hmm! 

Send  money  in  the  form  of  cash, 
stamps,  or  WPA  checks  to  Pine-at-Hoine 
Company,  the  "Watch  Them  Grow  Glee" 
Corporation.  In  practically  no  time  at 
all  the  postman  will  be  handing  you  a 
dandy  little  package.  When  he  does, 
don't  feel  abashed,  don't  just  stand 
there,  don't  handle  the  package  nerv- 
ously, don't  be  a  damn  fool!  DO  some- 
thing, man!   where's  your  spunk? 

Plant  'em.  of  course. 


Plenty  Plain  Planting  Process 

The  entire  planting  process  is  very 
psychological  and  a  lot  depends  on  noth- 
ing at  all.  But  in  time,  with  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Mr.  "Just  a  Plow  Boy" 
Wallace,  a  fascinating  growth  of  stubble 
will  appear  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Little  trees.  .  .  .  Aren't 
they  darling? 

Watch  them  carefully  for  several 
months.  They  never  seem  to  move,  do 
they?  Well,  they  do.  All  the  time 
they're  moving  ever  so  much  closer  to 
heaven.  When  silly  little  sprucelets  de- 
velop into  tempestuous  trees,  the  yard 
will  be  so  thickly  wooded  as  to  permit 
the  holding  of  (censored!  parties  there. 
Seeds  are  so  clever! 

But  now  it  is  time  to  pick  them.  Let 
fly  an  axe,  sliver  their  slender  timbers, 
and  slash  their  torsos  in  twain.  Now 
toss  'em   all   in  the  same  spot.    When 


you've  got  a  real  big  pile.  you"ll  be  so 
pleased  that  you'll  exclaim,  "Boy.  are 
they  stacked!" 

These  trees  are  plenty  green,  nicely 
needled,  will  be  just  the  thing  to  hang 
on  ornaments,  and,  above  all,  they  smell 
good.    Do  you? 

Sell  these  super-bushes  to  your 
friends  (friend:  a  colloquialism  denot- 
ing some  gullible  acquaintance).  Come 
on.  Friends!  Be  enterprising!  Be  Amer- 
ican by  aiding  in  re-forestation!  Be 
stupid!    Be  yourself!    Address: 

Pine-At-Home  Company 

Seed  Seminary  No.  71 

Barcleaves,  Maine 

(Paid  advertisement,  we  repeat.  There 
has  to  be  some  excuse  for  it.) 


'Can't  afford  to  cut  class  today 
the  sleep." 
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Honi  Soil  Q 
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She:  "Do  you  love  me?" 

He:  "Don't  be  silly-  What  do  you 
think  I  bought  you  that  Coca  Cola  for 
last  week?" 


A  little  bird  sits  on  a  tree 

Now  he  flies  away 

Life  is  like  that 

Here  today,   gone  tomorrow 

A  little  bird  sits  on  a  tree 

Now  he  scratches  himself 

Life  is  that  way 

Lousy. 

Germany  wants  to  buy  our  glass  bot- 
tom boats  at  Catalina  so  that  Hitler  can 
review  his  fleet. 


In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  'tis 
said,  some  the  ladies  of  the  court  liked 
to  curl  up  with  a  good  book,  while 
others  preferred  simply  to  curl  up  with 
one  of  the  pages. 

Dear  Pop — 

Everything  is  fine  at  school.    I'm  get- 
ting lots  of  sleep  and  am  studying  hard. 
Incidently,   I   am   enclosing  my   fra- 
ternity bill. 

Your  son. 

Pudge. 
Dear  Pudge — 

Don't  buy   any  more  fraternities. 
Your  pop, 

Pop. 

One  ....  "Hello,  coach." 

Too,  "I  thought  you  boys  were  not 
supposed  to   drink  while   in  training." 

One,  "What  makes  you  think  I've 
been   drinking?" 

Too,  "I'm  not  the  coach." 

(Requiescat  in  Pace) 

"I'm  tired  of  this  routine  existence,'' 
exclaimed  the  fraternity  brother  to  his 
roommate.  "Let's  do  something  extraor- 
dinary, startling,  magnificent;  some- 
thing that  will  make  our  brains  whirl, 
our  pulses  throb,  and  our  heart  leap." 

"Oke,"  replied  the  roommate.  And 
so  they  studied. 

I  From  a  sign  in  Kentucky) 

The  rest  of  your  days  depends  upon 
the  rest  of  your  nights! 


Teacher:  "Willie,  give  a  definition 
of  home." 

Willie:  "Home  is  where  part  of  the 
family  waits  until  the  others  get  through 
with  the  car." 


FOUND  IN  THE  WASTE 
BASKET 

What  the  PARROT 
office  means  to  me 

A  place  where  you  can  get  a  ciga- 
rette if  you  haven't  got  one,  only  nobody 
else  has  one  either  so  you  go  next  door 
to  the  Syllabus  office  and  get  one.  .  .  . 
Where  if  it's  a  serious  conversation  you 
can't  breathe  for  the  clouds  of  smoke, 
and  if  it's  not  serious,  it's  too  damn 
cold.  .  .  .  Where  if  you  wait  long  enough 
someone  interesting  will  come  along  and 
talk  to  you  about  all  your  and  their 
troubles.  .  .  .  Sometimes  if  the  gather- 
ing is  intelligent  enough  you  all  sit 
around  and  quote  poetry  .  .  .  where 
if  you're  a  girl  and  not  absolutely  re- 
pulsive and  are  thirsty  and  look  as 
though  you  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  the  best  of  them,  sooner  or  later 
you  get  taken  for  a  coke  ...  if  someone 
has  a  dime.  .  .  .  And  if  you're  not  a  girl 
you  can  always  get  a  date  and  at  least 
be  assured  that  it  won't  go  illiterate  on 
you  at  the  last  minute  .  .  .  where  everv- 
body  but  the  business  manager  and  the 
photographer  and  the  office  manager 
and  Portia  is  as  lazy  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  without  stagnating  .  .  .  where  the 
motto  of  all  the  contributors  is  "better 
bad  by  me  than  good  by  anybody  else" 
.  .  .  where  in  the  morning  you  can  study 
and  not  be  disturbed.  .  .  .  And  where 
at  night  if  you're  bored  you  can  always 
find  something  to  do.  .  .  .  Where  even- 
tually you  can  lift  one  eyebrow  and  be 
as  horrid  as  hell.  .  .  .  And  where  you 
will  develop  a  philosophy  on  the  order 
of  protective  coloration  that  will  enable 
you  to  go  through  life  laughing  at  the 
rest  of  the  world  a  lot,  not  a  little  at 
yourself  and  have  the  grace  to  keep 
your  temper.  .  .  .  Which  is  plagiarism, 
but  what  did  vou  expect?  This  is  the 
PARROT  office! 


CARBURETOR 
KAYWOODIE  U 

Wonderful  thing,  Science— for  doing  some- 
thing to  make  smoking  happier  for  men 
■who  puff  fast— furiously  on  their  pipes. 
For  them,  for  you,  KajTi'Oodie  invented 
the  Carburetor  Kaywoodie,  that  has  a 
tiny  air-intake  inlet  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  When  you  puff,  in  comes  air  through 
the  inlet.  Puff  harder— in  comes  more  air. 
The  more  you  puff,  the  more  air.  Result: 
your  smoke  stays  cool  and  sweet  and 
serene  no  matter  how  fast  you  draw  in 
smoke.  For  cooler,  happier  smoking,  treat 
yourself  to  a  Carburetor  Kaywoodie.  Four 
dollars  does  it  at  any  good  tobacconist's. 
Shown  above,  No.  22. 

KAYWOODIE   COMPANY 

Rockefeller  Center.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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WHITE   ELEPHANTS 
or  PINK  NIGHTGOWNS 

By     MARY     McSHERRY 


e 


HRISTMAS?  Yes.  A  Christmas 
tree?  Yes.  But  Christmas  and  my  aunts 
— no!  If  there's  a  sob  in  my  voice  and 
a  tear  in  my  eyes,  believe  me,  it's  jus- 
tifiable. How  would  you  like  it,  long 
year  in  and  dreary  year  out,  to  open 
five  fondly  tied  pink  packages  and  pull 
out — but  I'd  better  start  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

I  was  cursed  with  being  a  beautiful 
baby,  of  the  pride  type.  I  was  also  a 
good-as-gold  child  who  looked  even  bet- 
ter. Me,  I  look  sweet — and  it's  all  to 
the  good,  364  days  a  year.  It  elicits 
sympathy  from  near-sighted  professors, 
flowers  from  susceptible  males,  and  even 
kind  words  from  sorority  sisters.  But 
there's  always  that  365th  day,  and  it's 
always  Christmas,  and  Christmas  is  in- 
evitably the  gathering  of  the  clan. 

Besides  mother  and  dad  and  Grand- 
pap  Sullivan,  there  are  long  stockings 
for  Aunt  Molly,  Aunt  Jennie  Sullivan, 
Aunt  Kate  Moriarty,  widow  of  Big  Joe 
(may  his  soul  rest  in  peace) ,  Aunt 
Veronica,  and  Cousin  Meg  who  isn't  real 
kin,  but  who  used  to  feed  me  barley 
water  and  sugar  at  crucial  points.  That 
makes,  if  you're  good  at  addition,  six 
women,  a  male  parent  and  grandparent, 
me  and  the  nine  stockings. 

It  also  makes  as  I  hinted  before,  five 
lovely  pink  packages,  and  that's  where 
we  switch  to  a  sombre  note,  for  no 
matter  how  entertaining  I  try  to  be 
on  Christmas  eve,  no  matter  how  hard 
I  work  my  jaws  in  hilarious  tales 
of  Good-old  Pete  and  good-old-Uncle 
Gerry,  eventually  I  will  have  to  pause 
for  breath  and  in  that  dread  second,  the 
light  will  come  into  the  aunts'  collective 
eyes  and  someone,  usually  Aunt  Kate, 
because  she's  president  of  the  Altar 
Society  and  used  to  making  announce- 
ments, will  suggest  in  the  most  deceptive 
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I-just-had-an-idea  voice  "Why  don't  we 
open  our  presents?  Little  Mary  first." 
And  then  little  Mary  who  is  five  four 
and  out  these  many  years  toddles  to  the 
tree  with  lead  in  her  breast  and  a  smile 
draped  over  her  face.  Carefully  she  un- 
ties the  first  package,  pulls  away  tissue 
paper  and  says  " — a  lovely  nightie!" 
That's  the  cue  for  the  guilty  aunt  to 
smile  proudly  and  say,  "It  sort  of  re- 
minded me  of  you,  dear.  Nighties  are 
so  feminine,  I  think." 

I  always  look  hard  at  the  dainty  bit 
then  and  wink,  but  there's  no  time  for 
brooding.  Box  number  two  leers  from 
behind  its  bow.  More  fumbling  with 
ribbon  and  there  lies — another  lovely 
nightie!  Almost  just  like  the  first  one — 
isn't  that  a  coincidence?  But  it  sort  of 
reminded  Aunt  Jen  of  me — only  larger. 
Yes  indeedy,  a  size  or  so  larger,  but 
they're  more  comfortable  that  way,  don't 
you  think? 

And  the  next  one's  a  little  larger — 
and  the  next  a  wee  bit  more  ample — and 
the  last  is  pea  green  with  buttons,  round 
glass  buttons  down  the  front.  Maybe 
it's  a  little  long,  do  you  think?  Long! 
a  size  thirty-eight  and  maybe  it's  a  little 
long!  Not  that  it  matters,  you  under- 
stand, because  I  can't  sleep  in  a  night 
gown  anyway!  I  know — I  know:  it's  all 
in  getting  used  to  a  thing,  and  they  are 
more  feminine  and  well,  dear,  a  young 
lady  twenty-two  and  once  you  get  used 
to  them  you'd  never  change — but  I  just 
can't  sleep  in  the  damn  things. 

Other  girls  do,  I  know,  and  look  like 
little  dreams.  Other  still  more  unfor- 
tunate girls  wear  straight  jackets,  and 
there  was  that  girl  in  our  history  book 
who  slept  hanging  from  her  thumbs,  but 
I  simply  don't  find  it  practical. 

Not  that  I  think  sleep's  so  all-im- 
portant. I  took  psychology  and  read 
about  that  professor  at  Yale  whose  stu- 
dents only  rested.  They  lay  down  in 
comfortable  clothes  without  bows  in 
back  or  halter  necks  or  shoulders  with 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee  tendencies  and  rested. 
And  if  they  wanted  to  turn  over  they 
weren't  strangled  by  a  lace  jabot,  or 
lacerated  by  tricky  fasteners. 

Neither  did  they  have  to  scrootch  up 
in  bed  and  jerk  yards  of  material  from 
around  their  hips.  And  if  they  had 
cheated  a  little  and  fallen  asleep,  turn- 
ing over  several  times  the  way  the  mat- 
tress companies  can  prove  the  best  of 
us  do,  they  wouldn't  jerk  awake  in 
nightmarish  fancy  that  the  entire  Lao- 
coon  group  had  descended  only  to  find 


the  hem  of  a  night  gown  where  no  hem 
of  anything  except  a  scarf  has  any  right 
to  be. 

Neither  did  they  have  to  trape  through 
sorority  house  halls  clad — if  you  can 
call  it  that — in  dangling  pink  chiffon 
with  a  couple  of  inches  of  ribbon  the 
only  thing  between  them  and  the  lifting 
of  a  pin.  Nor  did  they  know  the  embar- 
rassment of  appearing  at  a  quadrangle 
fire  drill  with  several  feet  of  lace  trail- 
ing from  beneath  their  old  reliable  blue 
robe  and  getting  tangled  up  in  the  ears 
of  bunny  slippers.  Probably  their  room 
mate  never  said,  "If  you  wear  that 
green-cheese  number  again,  I'll  be  sick 
and  die." 

And  undoubtedly  their  date,  a  tall 
handsome  man  with  a  future  and  matri- 
monial intentions  never  called  (for  the 
last  time!)  on  Christmas  Eve  and  be- 
held them  pleasing  the  aunts  by  trying 
on  a  mud-colored  (the  tag  said  rose 
beige,  but  I  know  mud  when  I  see  it!) 
crepe  creation  that  laced  up  the  front 
with  a  tinseled  cording.  They  never  had 
to  stand  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd 
and  watch  love  flash  and  realize  that 
this  had  happened  twice  before  and 
might  go  on  well  into  the  1950's. 

No,  they  were  only  guinea  pigs  for  a 
psych  experiment,  and  there  are  laws 
about  mental  torture  in  things  like  that. 
You  have  to  treat  the  subjects  kindly  and 
the  trial  can  only  last  so  long.  Other- 
wise their  lives  are  blighted  and  they 
develop  stronger  tendencies. 

Otherwise  they  go  around  like  the 
ancient  mariner,  buttonholing  strangers 
and  demanding  —  "Christmas?  Yes. 
Christmas  and  my  aunts?"  And  tlien 
they  just  scream. 


•  Are   you   READY 

for 

Mantino? 

•  Are  YOU  on  your 

way 

to  Sing  Sing? 

•  Are    you   taking 

final 

EXAMS? 

•  Are  you  looking  for  an 

ESCAPE? 

•  SEE  the  January  issue  of 

the  PARROT  for 

ways 

and  means ! 
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ARE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  MATURE? 


A  round-robin  discussion  written  especially  for  the  PARROT. 
Take  it,  professor! 


DGnrB  !  Do  you  really  think  that  undergraduates  are  mature?  I'm  not  asking  whether  we  ought  to  treat 
them  as  though  they  were;  that,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  diplomacy — or,  you  might  say,  of  politics. 
But  are  they  mature? 


EV3nS  '.  Why,  "mature"  means  so  many  things.  It  means  "fully  developed."  among  other  things.  And 
that  they're  certainly  not.  If  they  were,  there'd  be  no  sense  in  their  being  here.  It  can  mean  "due,"  as 
a  note  is  due.    And  in  that  sense  they  are;  they're  due  for  a  lot  of  trouble,  an  awful  lot  of  trouble. 


IhG    r3rr0t '.    Dr.    Behre   means    mature    in    themselves. 


tV3nS  !  Even  then  there  are  several  meanings.  They  certainly  aren't  physically  mature;  they  eat  vast 
quantities  of  sugar  with  no  noticeable  ill  effects,  they  seem  able  to  sleep  under  all  conditions,  the  boys 
come  out  in  spots  and  the  girls,  as  Byron  said,  "smell  of  bread  and  butter."  Maturity  is  basically  an 
emotional  state,  and  emotionally  mature  they  certainly  aren't;  they're  still  in  the  exhibitionistic,  pro- 
miscuously pawing  stage — unchanneled,  if  I   may  say  so.   The  wine  of  life  seeps  through  them  by  osmosis. 


I  He    r 3rr0l  .    But   we're  considering   intellectual,   nipiifof  maturity. 


EV3nS  :   rd  Hke  to  have  that  defined. 


u3r6y  .  Is  there  really  very  much  to  be  gained  from  attempting  to  corral  "intellectual  maturity"  in  a 
vacuum?  Although  the  academic  game  might  be  considerably  enlivened  if  all  undergraduates  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  significant,  rather  than  the  insignificant,  and  could  tackle  such  matters  analyt- 
ically and  independently,  I  fear  that  there  is  slight  chance  that  such  evidences  of  intellectual  adulthood 
will  be  found  in  abundance  among  gangling,  "pawing"  adolescents.  I  have  given  up  crying  in  my 
schnapps  over  pimply-faced  Joe  Frosh  who  cannot  register  until  he  has  asked  his  family,  by  long 
distance,  whether  Physics  A  or  Chemistry  A2  will  do  him  "the  most  good,"  and  then,  with  the  advice  of 
the  boys  of  the  Tutti  Frutti  house,  "thinks"  that  he  would  prefer  to  take  Esquimo  Literature  in  Trans- 
lation. But  I'll  admit  that  I  am  dismayed  at  the  legion  of  Seniors  who  take  pride  in  wearing  their 
intellectual   baby-things    underneath    their    Esquire    approved  and  Wademoi^eHe-recommended  outfits. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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THE  LAST  WORD  (continued  from  page  43) 

uGll6rni3nn  '.  We  aH  stan  out  with  a  lot  of  childish  notions  about  objects,  persons,  and  acts,  which  we 
have  absorbed  from  our  early  environment  and  which  we  have  not  subjected  to  critical  analysis.  Maturity 
comes  as  we  throw  off  these  infantile  ideas  and  impressions  and  acquire  the  ability  to  see  and  act  on 
the  basis  of  realities.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  than  added  years  to  make  one  mature.  A  person  who 
sees  the  realities  more  clearly  from  year  to  year,  and  acts  on  the  basis  of  this  increased  understanding, 
may  be  more  mature  at  the  age  of  twenty  than  others  at  the  age  of  forty  who  have  not  yet  escaped  from 
their  infantile  stereotypes.  Undergraduates  vary  tremendously  in  their  maturity.  It  is  gratifying  that  no 
matter   how   mature   a   person   may  be   there   is   always  opportunity  to  become  even  more  so. 


Stark 


After  reading  some  of  the  comments  on  this  and  similar  questions,  I  should  also  like  to  ask. 
members   mature?" 


D6hr6  '.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  and  Cellerniann  want  to  get  so  personal,  I  must  admit  that  I'm  not 
mature  in  certain  spots  myself,  and  fairly  large  spots  at  that.  And  I  have  hopes  that  I'm  not  unique 
among  the  professorial  in  that  immaturity.  But  what  I  meant  by  my  original  question  was,  "Are 
students  mature  in  their  attitude  as  it  affects  us?  Do  they  look  at  their  university  careers  as  most  grown- 
ups would, — a  thing  they  are  paying  for,  out  of  which  they  expect  to  extract  a  large  quantity  of  intel- 
lectual juice?"  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  do  not.  Quite  aside  from  absorption  in 
love,  dress,  and  social  intercourse  (subjects  which  few  of  us  adults  escape  occupying  ourselves  with  from 
time  to  time),  an  awareness  and  an  interest  in  the  world  about  us  do  not  occupy  the  student  stage 
preponderantly,  as  they  should  among  mature  people.  Only  an  effort  to  understand  the  world  will  give 
us  that  which  you,  Gellerman  (and  correctly,  I  think),  imply  to  be  the  mark  of  an  adult.  Briefly  para- 
phrasing:   Adult  is,  who  adult  does. 


Evans  .'  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  complacent  an  assumption  in  much  of  what  had  been  said  that 
"adult"  or  "mature"  values  are  better  values.  I  doubt  that  anyone  really  devotes  much  of  his  concern 
to  "the  world  about  us"  and  I'm  not  sure  that  he  should.  After  all,  aren't  "love,  dress,  and  social  inter- 
course" the  important  things?  Surely  politics  is  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  effects  these  things! 
Maybe  the  kids,  with  natural  wisdom,  concentrate  on  the  real  stuff  of  life  and  (like  the  rest  of  us)  take 
up  "serious"   matters   when   impotence   and   toothlessness  make  them  unfit  for  more  active  things. 


GGllBrinann '.  Maybe  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  right  when  he  wrote  that  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts.  Maybe  we  are  wrong  in  thinking  one  stage  more  "mature"  than  another.  Perhaps  if  we  were  more 
charitable  we  would  consider  the  several  stages  of  life  merely  "different,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  George 
Jean  Nathan  once  said  that  although  he  considered  one  intelligent  man  worth  ten  beautiful  women,  he 
would  rather  spend  an  evening  with  the  beautiful  women.  Professor  Evans  seems  to  disagree  with  only 
the  first  half  of  Nathan's  appraisal. 


CarSy  '.  if  Evans'  "maybes"  were  really  true,  I  doubt  that  much  time  would  elapse  before  he  would  be 
found  in  agreement  with  most  of  mankind  (uncomfortable  as  that  novelty  might  be  for  him)  in  demand- 
ing a  sudden  end  to  the  farce  of  maintaining  costly  universities  as  grandiose  backdrops  for  heaven 
knows  how  many  millions  of  temporarily  useless  young  animals  wholly  concerned  with  perfecting  their 
techniques  in  such  relatively  elemental  functions.  (I  can  hardly  conceive  of  our  Bergen  defending  love 
as  found  among  the  "educated  class" — adulterated  as  that  usually  is  with  confusing  alloys  derived  from 
considerations  of  social  status,  wealth,  intellectual  compatibility,  and  all  that — as  a  neater,  more  perfect 
art  than  that  flourishing  among  simpler  people  less  hampered  by  the  habit  of  taking  stock.  And  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  imagine  Evans  joining  the  editors  of  the  Daily  in  the  Ghandi  Club,  and  thinking  of  Love 
on  a  GRAND  SCALE  that  Conquers  All  Things  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral).  Banter  aside,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  engage  in  the  game  of  university  teaching, 
who  stick  with  it,  and  love  it,  and  society  that  foots  the  heavy  bill,  do  so  because  of  a  deep  faith  in  the 
small  fraction  of  undergraduates  who  are  not  willing  to  be  "kids"  forever,  and  whose  higher  purposes, 
wider  views,  and  deeper  insights  may  exert  vital  influence,  at  long  last,  upon  the  quality  and  conditions 
of  "love,  dress,  and  social  intercourse"  among  the  mass  of  lesser  beings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED  TOGETHER-SHIRLEY  JAMES,  PI   BETA  PHI,  AND  RUSS  COBB,  DELTA  TAU  DELTA 

She  in  our  dream  dress  of  black  ne(  with  gold  sequins  and  tulle  scarf  S25  •  An 
evening  veil  at  s;l.95  and  sequin  (lower  at  SI. 50 

He  in  our  full  dress  suit  at  S35.  White  pique  dress  vest  $5 
Collapsible  opera  hat  SlO  •  Wallle  weave  dress  shirt  S2..5()  •  Waffle  weave 

tie  §1  •  Lido  collar  35c  •  Pearl  stud  set  S3. 50  •  White  kid  gloves  $3.50 


Other  f      ^"■ 


CAMELS 


•  For  those  who  prefer  cigarettes,  give  Camels 
and  you  can  be  sure  your  gift  will  be  appreci- 
ated. For  more  smokers  prefer  slower-burning 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  They  are  the 
cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos  that  gives  more 
pleasure  in  every  puff.  Your  dealer  is  featuring 
Camels  for  Christmas  in  the  two  handsome 
packages  shown  above.  Easy  to  get— perfect  to 
receive.  Yes,  there's  nothing  like  Camels  to  say: 
"Happy  holidays  and  happy  smoking." 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

•  No  problem  about  those  pipe-smokers  on 
your  gift  list!  You  just  can't  miss  when  you 
give  them  a  big,  long-lasting  one-pound  tin  of 
the  world's  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  — 
Prince  Albert!  (Or  a  one-pound  real  glass  hu- 
midor.) Pipe-smokers  call  Prince  Albert  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  They  say:  "There's  no  other 
tobacco  like  it!"  Your  local  dealer  has  Prince 
Albert's  Christmas-wrapped  "specials"  on  dis- 
play now!  Get  your  Prince  Albert  gifts  tcday! 
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